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SEND FOR THIS FREE 16-PAGE HANDBOOK TO GUIDE 
YOUR OWN SERVICE AWARD PROGRAM 


This ‘“‘Guide to Employee Award Planning”’ the proper time to give awards?” .. . ‘‘What 
has been developed to give management awards are suitable?’’ The information and 
valuable insight into the increasingly vital workable material in this booklet are the 
area of employee relations. You'll find an- results of decades of experience, by the 
swers to such important questions as: recognized leader in fine award watches. 
“When should you begin?’ . . . ‘“‘When is Send for your copy today. 


Department PJ-661, Presentation Sales 


FIA NI/LTOWN Watch Company / Lancaster, Pa. 


[-] Please send me a copy of “Guide to Employee Award Planning” ["] Please have your representative call 
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THE VELVET GLOVE?? 


It’s the same old problem over and over 
again—how to get your supervisors, de- 
partment heads and foremen to use the 
“velvet glove” approach with employees. 
The business world is full of solutions to 
human relations problems—but practical- 
ly none of them really tell what human 
relations is all about! Cloyd Steinmetz, 
Sales Training Director for Reynolds 
Metals Company, has taken a fresh ap- 
proach. He explains first what human re- 
lations is all about—and then how to 
motivate employees through an under- 
standing of the basic principles. 


He does this in a little booklet—-THE HUMAN TOUCH IN MANAGEMENT. In it the 
author spells out H-U-M-A-N T-O-U-C-H and makes each letter stand for an important 


basic principle: 


H hear him out 

U understand him 
M motivate him 

A acknowledge effort 


N news—keep him informed 


T train him 

O open his eyes 
U unique 

C contact 

H honor him 


For each principle, Mr. Steinmetz has a case history to illustrate the point. Your super- 
visory and middle-management people will find THE HUMAN TOUCH IN MANAGE. 


MENT interesting and informative—and after reading it they'll do a better job of han- 


dling and communicating with employees. 


Priced at only 25¢ a copy, you'll want to order enough for your entire supervisory and 
management staff. If you’d like to see a copy first, write on your company letterhead for 


a sample. 


Published by 
MOTIVATION, INC. 
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YOUR VOICE 
is YOU! 


MAKE IT SERVE YOU 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Every executive must sell himself both in his business world and in his social world. How can you do it, Mr. 
Executive, except through your speech? Poise and confidence are yours when you know that you are speaking well. 


You may present an excellent appearance which is always an asset, but will it help you if you negate it the 
moment you open your mouth? Don't let poor speech handicap you, or ruin your chances fon advancement by put- 
ting you on the defensive. Don’t let the WRONG word at the RIGHT time spoil an otherwise completely success- 
ful interview 


There is no magic way to improve your voice and speech. It must be done through an analysis of your faults 
and short-comings. Specific techniques must be applied, not to speec h improvement in general, but to your specific 


needs 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD is your answer. With the voice and diction course, you receive a free analysis. 
Your voice and speech is analyzed either in person or by mail. If you cannot avail yourself of the recording facili- 
ties of our Executive Speech Institute in New York City, you may mail either a record or a tape recording of 
your voice to us. A careful analysis of your voice and speech will be made and mailed to you plus a plan of study to 
be followed in the privacy of your own home. 


In addition to the voice and diction course, which is designed to help you to acquire the correct sound, rhythm 
and intonation of good, smooth American speech, there is a spoken word list which is made up of the first pro- 
nunciations of 3000 words as given by the three leading college dictionaries. This list is composed of words which 
are frequently mispronounced. Either course may be used separately, but together they give a complete founda- 
tion 


The SPEECHPHONE METHOD is also being used by various companies for in-service training of business 
personnel. 


Price per course, consisting of 3 LP (12 inch) records plus the text, which is recorded verbatim with space to 
repeat, plus the free analysis, is only $29.50. Use the handy order coupon below. 


— om ge 
ec one Vivision 
HEAR 281 Stote Street 
New London, Conn. 
YOUR WAY Please ship Advanced Course [) Spoken Word List 
(Either course alone $29.50—both courses $59.00) 
TO }Check here for information on other Speechphone Courses 
Name Title 
Company 
Address 
City 
| enclose my check for $29.50 5) $59.00 
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URRENT statistics point up the fact that there is a group of somewhere 

around one million people among the unemployed who have no particular 
skill. At the same time, there is an indicated shortage of applicants for jobs re- 
quiring specific skills, as well as the well-known shortage of engineers, scientists, 
and technicians. 

This, to us, adds up to the fact that we will face a constantly increasing need for 
training at least some of the unskilled people to fill some of the jobs requiring spe- 
cific skills. This is a parallel to the problem which existed not too long ago in the 
educational field, when school superintendents who were accustomed to merely call- 
ing agencies for the required number of teachers each year, suddenly found the 
agencies’ cupboards were bare, and were faced with the problem of finding and 
training their own teachers. 

In the years ahead, a great many young people will enter our labor force, some 


of whom will have only a grade school education; others only a year or two of high 


school. The problem then resolves itself into an expansion, rather than a contrac- 
tion of our training programs to assure the increased personnel which will be needed 
as a result of more intensive research and development. While many personnel and 
training directors are alert to this need, and are preparing to cope with it, others 
are still relying almost entirely on agencies, classified ads, etc., to find the skilled 
people they need. And they are not finding them in sufficient numbers. 











ConTRARY TO THE PusLisHeD Account of Rep- 
resentative Holland’s report to President Ken- 
nedy on white collar employment, the January 
Monthly Labor Review published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics states that office jobs rose 
from 8.5 million in 1955 to 9.7 million in 1960. 
The Labor Review prophesies that by 1970 
white collar workers are expected to number 37 
million. 

Office automation to date seems not to have 
resulted in any decrease in workers, possibly 
because the machines are doing work that was 
never done before, on account of the cost of 
doing it by hand. 


The Office Appliance Company, 600 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, sent us this good 
news for personnel directors who may be 
worried that white collar unionization will re- 
sult from officers workers’ fear that automative 
machines threaten their jobs. 





Anp SPEAKING oF AUTOMATION, one of our 
subscribers sent us such an interesting, thought- 
ful reaction to our request for the effect that 
data processing and computers may have in re- 
ducing work forces, that we would like to share 
it with you. He wrote: 


“Every day thousands of complex prob- 
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lems are solved by computers and countless 
hours of repetitive mental drudgery are saved. 
Machines can now answer in minutes many 
questions which would have taken us years to 
answer. But the machine can do this only be- 
cause it is fantastically faster than we in hand- 
ling masses of data, in performing arithmetic 
operations and in making simple logical de- 
cisions. 

“Computers are tools and can do only what 
we tell them to do. They will never rob man 
of his initiative or replace the need for his cre- 
ative thinking. By freeing man from the more 
menial or repetitive forms of thinking, com- 
puters will actually increase the opportunities 
for the full use of human reason. Only human 
beings can think imaginatively and create in 
the fullest sense of these words. 

“Some people have been confused by news- 
paper stories about our research projects in 
programming machines to play checkers and 
chess, proving theorems in plane geometry and 
designing so called ‘learning machines.” The 
long range aim of these serious research proj- 
ects is to investigate all types of mental activi- 
ties which are menial, mechanical ones and can 
be handled by a computer. Newspaper readers 
have not always remembered that the scientist 
in all of these research projects must instruct 
the computer how to play the game, how to 
arrange the notes, and how to ‘learn.’ He must 
write detailed instruction which tell it what 
actions to make and how to change them. 

“Man can remain teacher and master of 
any device he designs or creates. What he 
chooses to do with the electronic computer is 
a real challenge in the future. To speculate 
about ‘almost human’ qualities of future com- 
puters, or about the dangers of machines 
wresting control from man, is the easiest form 
of sensationalism. When we loosely call a 
computer an ‘ele..ronic brain,’ we only en- 
courage false ideas and completely groundless 
fears of intellectual automation.” 





Anp One Finat Nore on the subject, we came 
across an item in the New Yorker magazine 


which describes a personnel relations angle that 
the management may have overlooked. “Over- 
heard in the lobby of the Tishman Building, 
one beautiful young thing to another: “The 
only way you can attract attention to yourself 
in that office is to bend your I.B.M. card.” 
(Copyright 1961, New Yorker Magazine.) 





Ir You Are Concernep about Federal income 
taxes—and who isn’t—get a copy of a new re- 
port “Growth and Taxes—Steps for 10961.” 
This is produced by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and is available at $1.00 
per copy from their office at 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. It is an important study on 
our whole income tax structure, with sugges- 
tions for changes. 





We Have Receivep a copy of an excellent 
Bibliography on Industrial Training from the 
author, Emil A. Mesics, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor at the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 
356 sources are listed under such headings as 
Employee Orientation, Technical Training and 
Education, Audio-Visual Aids, Management 
Inventory and Executive Development, and 
Training Evaluation. It is a real contribution 
to the literature in the field. Single copies are 
available free of charge to residents of New 
York State, and there is a nominal charge for 
out-of-state orders which may be placed with 
the Distribution Center of the School, Ithaca, 
New York. 





Wuart Has Happenep to the American Dream 
that every boy can grow up to be, if not presi- 
dent, at least a boss of some sort? Professor W. 
Lloyd Warner, Social Research Department, 
Michigan State University, recently gave the 
results of a four year study on the origin and 
education of the top people in big business and 
government. Professor Warner is the author 
of a number of books including the American 
Dream and Reality, Big Business and the In- 
dustrial Man, and Equality and Inequality. 
At the time the study began, the opinion 
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generally held was that there was less mobility, 
fewer chances for advancement in the nineteen 
fifties than there had been twenty-five years 
earlier. One part of the study was based on the 
occupational status of the fathers of the execu- 
tives studied. Contrary to the tentative hy- 
pothesis which reflected popular opinion at the 
time, the findings to date show that as con- 
trasted with the leaders studied in the past, 
more people in power now have parents who 
were lower middle class people—skilled labor- 
ers or low ranking white collar workers. An- 
other cheering thought, because of the de- 
centralization that is going on in big business 
and government, there are more opportunities 
for people who are not just organization men, 
but men capable of independent decisions. Pro- 
fessor Warner was emphatic in his disagree- 
ment with Whyte’s “Organization Man.” He 
found that while general company-wide poli- 
cies are necessary, of course, there is still plenty 
of room for individual differences, in fact, they 
are necessary. 





Tue University oF PirrssurcH announced 
today the formation of a Graduate School of 
Business which eventually will merge the Uni- 
versity’s present School of Business Admini- 
stration and Graduate School of Retailing. 

Under the new program, students wishing to 
specialize in business will take a regular four 
year liberal arts program (three years under 
the trimester schedule) leading to a B.A. or 
B.S. degree followed by graduate work in busi- 
ness leading to M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Undergraduate specialization in business, 
however, still will be available through Pitt’s 
planned School of General Studies, which will 
encompass the University’s present evening di- 
vision. This school will offer a Bachelor of 
Arts degree with a major in business. The eve- 
ning division presently offers courses leading 
to a Master of Business Administration degree 
and will continue to do so. 

According to Dr. Marshall A. Robinson, 
the changes also are “in keeping with the 
trend in business education toward more in- 


tensive, more vigorous training at the graduate 
level following a firm basis in the liberal arts. 
Businessmen today are facing problems which 
go beyond the boundaries of narrow specializa- 
tion, and they can be prepared to meet them 
only by education in breadth as well as depth.” 
“The new school, combining both a broad 
education and specialized training in business 
administration, makes Pitt’s business program 
potentially one of the best in the nation,” Dr. 
Robinson added. “It will enable us to offer a 
type of Master of Business degree program, 
built on a foundation in the liberal arts or sci- 
ences, that we could never offer before. It also 
will mean a more effective, intensive Ph.D pro- 
gram.” 
Other features planned for the new school 
are a research center which will integrate and 
expand the work of Pitt’s Bureau of Business 
Research, a continuation of the executive train- 


‘ing program “Management Problems for Ex- 


ecutives,” and new programs of “continuing 
education for businessmen.” 





Accorpinc To A Recent Survey made by the 
Women’s Personnel Group of sixty-two com- 
panies in the Philadelphia area—summer jobs 
are going to be very hard to get this year. Most 
companies replied that already in February they 
had more applicants than could be used. Others 
said that they use school people, some teachers, 
but mostly students who come back year after 
year. 

Twenty-nine of the companies do not use 
summer help. It probably isn’t the personnel 
director’s job to see that young people get a 
chance, but who can do it as well? 





Donatp Lang, whose article on TWI programs 
appeared in the April issue of the Journal, is 
now in Yugoslavia, conducting institutes for 
the government of that country on marketing. 
merchandising, and retail selling. He writes 
of an unexpectedly great interest in the pro- 
grams and in all American methods and pub- 
lications, and comments on the fact that Eng- 
lish is not only widely but well spoken. 
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France Acrus.ie, which is published in Eng- 
lish at 221 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D.C., 
says in a recent issue that there are more jobs 
than workers in France today. 

“Employment is so full in France that 
there are fewer than 30,000 unemployed, while 
there are more than 30,000 good jobs, mostly 
for skilled workers, unfilled. The average work 
week, furthermore, is up to 46 hours (with ov- 
ertime pay rates after 40 hours). In the import- 
ant metallurgical industry, producing at capaci- 
ty, the workweek is 48 or more hours. Only in 
the shoe, electrical household equipment, and 
agricultural machinery industries has there 
been some reduction in working hours. Some 
experts warn of a labor shortage ahead, but 
any prediction in this sphere, of course, is con- 
tingent upon events in Algeria. 

“Beyond his job security, the French em- 
ployee’s wages in 1960 increased seven percent, 
compared to a cost-of-living rise of a maximum 
three percent. Consequently, purchasing power 
has reached its highest level. Labor unions, 
aware of this upswing, are soft-pedalling de- 
mands for wage increases; instead, they concen- 
trate on negotiating new representation agree- 
ments, raising the employer-paid supplementary 
income for employees with large families, and 
on plans for a generally shorter workweek. In- 
dustry-wide agreements between management 
and labor, strongly favored by the C.N.PF. 
(Federation of French Industries) have been 
increasing. And the magazine L’Economie re- 
cently remarked that these point to: ‘A real 
resumption of the discussion between manage- 
ment and labor, which was affirmed by agree- 
ments as important as those in the Paris region’s 
metallurgical industry and the nation’s textile 
trade, leather and hide production, food indus- 
try, and department stores.’” 





Avs Put rv Newspapers’ Sunday and Monday 
editions were found to be the most productive 
way of recruiting scientific and technical per- 
sonnel, a survey by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion reports. Classified ads in magazines were 
more successful than display ads. The survey 


also showed that demands for such professional 
workers will keep up through 1963. 





In Grvinc A Description of the ideal man pow- 
er manager, James Lee of the University of 
Wisconsin’s Management Institute, recently 
stated that the thinking man operates on prin- 
ciples rather than techniques. 
He gave examples of three kinds of prin- 
ciples: 
1. Absolute—“There is no learning in ab- 
sence of either real or implied reward or 
punishment.” 


. Dynamic or empirical, which change as 
the situations change. Example—1950 
principle: “The happy employee pro- 
duces best.”—1960 principle: “It is ‘the 
balance of tension’ in the individuals of 
the work force that underlies produc- 
tivity.” 

. Internal—These differ with the environ- 
ment. Example—“Cutting indirect pay 
roll expenses will work in one company 
because of company philosophy but not 
in another.” 





Ir You Enyoy a Goop Nove and want to com- 
bine business and pleasure, you will enjoy John 
Dos Passos’ latest book Midcentury. His story 
combines the lives of three main characters, who 
represent different stratas of contemporary so- 
ciety. 

There is Blackie Bowman, the old time un- 
skilled worker who is kicked about, but has his 
own ideas of personal integrity. A notch above 
him is Terry Bryant, a sensitive, intelligent 
worker, whose early marriage cuts off his 
chance for higher education and who gets a raw 
deal from the labor bosses while he is standing 
up for the rights of the average union member. 
Management has its representative in Jasper 
Milliron who sees the ugly side of capitalism. 

The heroes’ private lives are entertainingly 
told and the novel is broken up in the style that 
Dos Passos made his own in U.S.A., with quo- 
tations from current publications and factual 
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accounts of the lives of such prominent people 
as Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, James 
Dean, John S. Servis, Young Bob La Follette 
and Douglas MacArthur. 

It is a fat book, in more than just the num- 
ber of pages. You are sorry to come to the end 
of it. 





TuHat Barry Gotpwarer is a sincere conserva- 
tive, no one can doubt who reads his little book 
titled “The Conscience of a Conservative.” He 
is as much worried about what the Welfare 


State can cover in taking responsibility from 
the individual as the civil liberty people are 
fearful that loyalty oaths will lead to destruction 
of individual liberty. In his chapter on freedom 
for labor he points out that compulsory union- 
ism is not typical of unions other than in the 
U.S. and England. He claims that in the nine- 
teen right-to-work states union membership in- 
creased after the right-to-work laws were passed. 
This is a small book which can provoke 
thought, no matter what your political beliefs 
may be. 
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To overcome some of the problems and frustrations which managers experience in carrying 
out development activities, the authors have formulated a philosophy and supporting tech- 
niques which present excellent long-range possibilities, and represent a significant contribution 
to the art of management development. || 





Internships in the 
Development of People 


(¢\7 ov fellows make it sound so wonderful,” 

p aot the works manager to the staff man, 
“but in actual practice it seldom seems to go so 
well.” He was referring to a round of ap- 
praisals and interviews that he had just con- 
ducted with his subordinates, as part of a man- 
agement development program. 

The staff man had to agree. As he reviewed 
the development plans that had been worked 
out, he realized that most of them were incon- 
clusive. Moreover, dissatisfaction was not limit- 
ed to the works manager. The reaction of his 
subordinates ranged from mild positive involve- 
ment to outright disappointment. 

The situation is so common that it hardly 
bears repetition. The literature is full of rea- 
sons and proposed remedies. And still we see 
management development programs slowing 
down because of a lack of genuine involvement 
by line management and a dearth of positive 
results. 

A more fundamental and drastic change in 
philosophy than any heretofore proposed must 
occur if management development goals are to 
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be achieved. This change involves a redefini- 
tion of the staff man’s role in the development 
process and is based on the following assump- 
tions. - 
1. The generally accepted philosophy 
that “all development is self-develop- 
ment” has not been practiced; typical 
management development procedures 
have not encouraged the individual to 
assume initiative and responsibility for 
self-development. 
2. Managers do not possess the skills 
necessary for making appraisals, con- 
ducting effective development _inter- 
views, and aiding subordinates in for- 
mulating self-development plans. 
3. Proficiency in making appraisals, 
conducting effective development inter- 
views, and aiding subordinates in for- 
mulating self-development plans can- 
not be acquired by group training or 
by mere performance of the above acts. 
Let us consider these three assumptions in 
detail. 
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The first assumption is based on observa- 
tion of the management development proce- 
dure as carried out in many companies. Typi- 
cally, the process begins with the manager ap- 
praising the performance of a subordinate. The 
manager reviews this appraisal with his superior 
and then discusses it with the subordinate, 
along with suggestions for improvement and 
development. 

What is wrong with this procedure? The 
answer, very simply stated, is that initiative and 
a sense of responsibility are not aroused in the 
subordinate. He is the last one brought into 
the act. His participation consists of listening 
to the manager review his performance and sug- 
gest developmental action. The primary result 
of such a procedure is reinforcement of an 
adaptive behavior characterized by compliance 
and dependence on authority. These are hardly 
ideal characteristics for members of a free so- 
ciety. 

Initiative for self-development must be 
stimulated by giving the subordinate opportuni- 
ty for participation in his own development at 
the earliest possible moment. Prior to the ap- 
praisal he should be encouraged to express in 
writing his concept of his job and compare this 
with that of his manager. There should be a 
complete understanding of what he is supposed 
to do before any attempt is made to appraise 
how well he is doing ht. 

Initiative for self-development should be 
further stimulated by a self-appraisal process. 
The subordinate should be given ample oppor- 
tunity to organize his thoughts about his per- 
formance, his aspirations, and the type of coach- 
ing and training he feels he needs. In this self- 
appraisal he should follow an outline essentially 
similar to that used by his manager in the ap- 
praisal. A groundwork is thus laid for the de- 
velopment interview to be a genuine exchange 
of viewpoints, rather than merely a review in 
which the subordinate is told where he stands. 

The second assumption, that managers do 
not possess the skills necessary for making ap- 
praisals, conducting effective development in- 
terviews, and aiding subordinates in formulat- 


ing self-development plans, should be particu- 
larly evident to staff men who have been work- 
ing in management development. Far too many 
appraisals are clouded by halo, distorted by bias, 
and executed in haste. While refinements such 
as group appraisal and the field review method 
may minimize these factors to a certain extent, 
appraisal is still a matter of individual skill and 
responsibility. 

But, whatever the difficulties at the ap- 
praisal stage, the problems in the interview con- 
ducted after the appraisal are even more serious. 
A high percentage of managers are reluctant to 
hold development interviews. This reluctance 
has been the concern of several writers. To 
overcome this, it has been suggested that ap- 
praisal as such be discarded so there is no risk 
of the manager’s playing God in his subordi- 
nate’s life. It has been recommended instead 
that joint objectives be the focal point of discus- 
sion. “Target setting,” it is felt, enables the 
manager to avoid the unpleasantness that may 
creep into the appraisal-oriented interview. 

Such an argument indeed has merit. But 
it is not the whole story. Regardless of whether 
the development interview is appraisal-oriented 
or objective-oriented, it requires a high degree 
of skill on the part of the manager if optimum 
results are to be obtained. And this skill is 
needed not merely in communicating an ap- 
praisal; it is needed in helping the subordinate 
set up a workable, realistic plan of self-develop- 
ment. We wish to emphasize, then, that the re- 
luctance of a manager to conduct a develop- 
ment interview is not only an unwillingness to 
play God; it is also the natural hesitancy of any 
individual to attempt a task for which he is not 
sufficiently prepared. 

The third assumption, that proficiency in 
the above matters cannot be acquired by group 
training or by mere practice, will not be readi- 
ly acceptable to many readers. Training men 
who have devoted numerous training sessions 
to “Principles and Pitfalls in Appraising” and 
to role playing of development interviews may 
regard this assumption as outright heresy. Ac- 
tually, the assumption is not very original. On 
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a more and more widespread basis, doubts are 
being expressed in the literature regarding con- 
structive changes in the behavior of participants 
after training. We are all familiar with man- 
agers who role-play a rather skillful develop- 
ment interview and then in actual practice leave 
their subordinates bewildered and upset. Cer- 
tainly, the need for more effective measurement 
of training, in this area, as in most others, re- 
mains a crucial one. 


The Concept of Internship 


The three assumptions point up the need 
for a procedure that will stimulate individual 
initiative and self-development, enable man- 
agers to acquire the necessary development 
skills, and provide an efficient method for learn- 
ing them. We, therefore, propose that qualified 
staff men should adopt an internship approach 
to training management development partici- 
pants to fulfill their individual responsibilities 
in the development process. 














Internships may seem foreign to the busi- 
ness world, but in principle they already exist. 
Let’s look at the definition. 

An intern is “one serving in preparation for 
independent practice.” The field of medicine 
has relied for many years on the internship 
period to provide the readiness to deal com- 
petently with the complex problems which the 
young doctor must face. The process takes 
cognizance of the principle that closely super- 
vised, individual guidance is essential in the 
transition from theoretical learning to the prac- 
tice of professional skills. 

In business, young managers are provided 
by their supervisors with individual guidance in 
most areas. In recent years we have called this 
“coaching.” Conscientiously and skillfully done, 
it is the most important factor in the transition 
to managerial competence. However, the ac- 
ceptance of coaching as a powerful developmen- 
tal tool must allow for a qualifying factor: A 
great imbalance of coaching skills exists in a 
typical line manager. He is well-equipped to 
coach subordinate managers in those areas in 
which he possesses a higher degree of com- 


petence. Usual examples: engineering or pro- 
duction problems. On the other hand, he is 
poorly equipped to coach subordinate managers 
in how to make sound appraisals and conduct 
effective development interviews. The reason 
for his lack of coaching ability is simply that he 
has not received proper guidance in the develop- 
ment 6f these skills. 

Can such guidance be provided? How can 
we give our managers the opportunity to de- 
velop skills in these areas as they have in other 
functions that make up’ the management job? 
The answer, in our opinion, lies in an intern- 
ship under a qualified staff representative. Such 
an internship uses the development processes 
themselves for training the participants. Indi- 
vidual guidance is provided by the staff man to 
both the manager and his subordinate to enable 
them to acquire the skills necessary to the de- 
velopment process as rapidly as possible. The 
objective is independent practice, not continued 
dependence upon the staff man, and the intern- 
ship can thus be geared to meet individual 
needs. The realism involved in this approach 
heightens the involvement of both manager 
and subordinate, produces rapid learning, as 
well as immediate and practical action from a 
developmental standpoint. 

Let us now consider the various steps in 
the internship in detail. 


The Staff Man’s Role in Appraisal 


When an internship program is instituted, 
some persons may ask whether the staff man 
is appraising the subordinate along with the 
manager. It must be made quite clear that the 
staff man is neither qualified to do this nor does 
he desire to. He can be much more readily ac- 
cepted if this point is carefully defined. 

At the time of appraisal the staff man pro- 
vides individual guidance to the manager in 
making an appraisal and to his subordinate in 
making a self-appraisal. Whatever form of ap- 
praisal is used, the objective is one of imparting 
to the participants the skills necessary for inde- 
pendent practice of the appraisal process. Learn- 
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ing these skills involves a transition from de- 
pendency on the staff man in the initial sessions 
to independent performance of a complete ap- 
praisal in subsequent sessions. 

When the staff man meets with the sub- 
ordinate for the self-appraisal, even more care 
must be exercised. Sufficient rapport must be 
established so that the subordinate can express 
himself freely about his job performance, his 
aspirations, and his ideas about possible self- 
development action. The staff man must accept 
uncritically anything that is said and, in addi- 
tion, must refrain from taking sides with either 
the subordinate or his manager in any problem 
area. 

The objective of the appraisal internship is 
to enable both the manager and his subordinate 
to carry out effectively the appraisal process on 
an independent basis. This will enhance the 
subordinate’s initiative and prepare both par- 
ticipants for a more productive development 
interview. 


The Staff Man’s Role in the 
Development Interview 


The internship approach requires the staff 
man’s presence at the development interview. 
This demands a high degree of acceptance by 
line management. The need for such acceptance 
cannot be overemphasized. It is one thing for 
a staff man to coordinate a typical management 
development program; it is quite another to 
take part in the development interview. The 
staff man must, therefore, have built up a prior 
relationship of complete trust. 

One line manager humorously called the 
staff man an “interlocutor” in the development 
interview, and it is difficult indeed to find a bet- 
ter single word for defining the latter’s role. As 
in a minstrel show, he is the interpreter, the 
man in the middle who questions the others. 
And, in the sense that he helps the other par- 
ticipants to be at their best, the illustration has 
further pertinency. But, here the parallel ceases. 

The purpose of the staff man’s presence is 
to enable the manager and his subordinate to 
make optimum use of the interview as a learn- 


ing situation. It is through the medium of the 
interview itself that they are best able to develop 
the skills necessary for conducting an interview 
and formulating effective development plans. 
The staff man must be able to recognize how 
their skills can be improved and provide suit- 
able guidance both during and after the inter- 
view. This requires considerable insight into 
the dynamics of the interview situation and an 
understanding of the personalities of the par- 
ticipants involved. 


Conducting this phase of the internship is 
hard work. It requires constant alertness and a 
keen sense of timing. In this sense the staff 
man’s role is as much like that of the therapist 
in psychotherapy as that of the interlocutor. 
Guidance that is too directive can virtually de- 
stroy the development interview. On the other 
hand, a too non-directive role may result in a 
lack of learning and impairment of communi- 
cation between manager and subordinate. 


It is a revealing experience. One has only 
to observe a few development interviews to 
realize why so many of them fail, why so many 
managers and subordinates are left dissatisfied 
and with poorly defined guides for develop- 
mental action. Occasionally the staff man finds 
he must step in and stimulate the participants 
in a potentially fruitful area, or he must clarify 
a disagreement that is throwing up a barrier to 
understanding. During all this he must bear 
in mind that this is a learning situation for the 
participants. In addition to providing a realistic 
means of learning, the internship approach 
tends to minimize any problems that may 
arise. This is said without qualification, pro- 
viding the staff man’s theoretical and practical 
background is adequate. 


The Post-Development Interview Critique 


Another phase of the internship consists of 
separate follow-up sessions with manager and 
subordinate to review what happened in the 
development interview. Ideally, these post-in- 
terview critiques take place immediately follow- 
ing the development interview while it is fresh 
in the participants’ minds. The critique sessions 
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are a logical and valuable component of the in- 
ternship. Both managers and subordinates wel- 
come the opportudity. Moreover, the critiques 
have value for the staff man because they en- 
able him to get a check on his contribution. 
They also aid in planning improvements in the 
internship techniques. 

A very common subject that comes up in 
the critique with the manager is his recognition 
that he soft-pedalled here and there in the de- 
velopment interview. He sometimes looks back 
and realizes that when he initially made the 
appraisal he was forthright in his statements 
regarding areas of possible improvement for 
the subordinate. But in the development inter- 
view he tended to be less specific. The other 
extreme, over-bluntness, has been encountered 
rarely by the authors. They recognize that 
most managers want to put their best foot for- 
ward in the presence of the staff man. Either 
way, however, the matter can be brought out 
openly in the critique. 

The critique with the subordinate is aimed 
at broadening his participation in the develop- 
ment process and enabling him to contribute 
to a more effective interview in the future. 
Properly handled, the critique does much to 
add to the subordinate’s motivation for self-de- 
velopment. 


Follow-Up 


At the time of the development interview, 
it is suggested to the subordinate that he take 
notes as the discussion proceeds, especially dur- 
ing the latter part of the session when a plan 
for developmental action is being drawn up. 
He submits these notes as a development plan 
to his manager with a copy to the staff man. 

The self-development plan written by the 
subordinate and approved by the manager pro- 
vides a means of checking the former’s progress 
over succeeding months. Follow-up by the sub- 
ordinate is more apt to occur since he has 
played a substantial role in proposing the de- 
velopmental action. Similarly, the manager’s 
approval highlights his responsibility in the de- 
velopment process. 


The staff man provides a final touch to 
the internship by maintaining systematic fol- 
low-up with the subordinate to enable him to 
discuss any obstacles he is encountering and to 
initiate any modifications in the plan which 
seem advisable. This follow-up represents a 
substantial portion of the subordinate’s intern- 
ship. Guidance is individual, is supplied as 
required and should be terminated when the 
subordinate is able to practice these skills inde- 
pendently. 


Qualifications of the Staff Man 


The internship method yields many posi- 
tive results that give it a considerable advantage 
over the other methods that the authors and 
many of their colleagues have used. Particular- 
ly at higher levels of management, internships 
result in more genuine involvement of mana- 
gers. There is greater initiative and a more 
acute sense of responsibility for development. 
In addition, the actual development action is 
superior from a qualitative standpoint. 

In improving these matters, however, a 
problem of another sort is created. The staff 
man soon finds that the internship causes him 
to spread himself too thin. This brings up the 
matter of who among the staff personnel can 
aid in providing internships. 

It is probably true that in most organiza- 
tions very few staff men exist who have had an 
optimum background for such work. It seems 
logical that a sound theoretical and practical 
background in counseling techniques is essen- 
tial for this work. The sometimes delicate na- 
ture of the development interview makes it ex- 
tremely important that the staff man be skilled 
in counseling techniques and understand the 
dynamics of interviewing. The problem then 
becomes one of selecting and training addition- 
al staff men to cover the organization adequate- 
ly. These must be men who will be accepted 
by line managers. 


The Change of Image 


One of the valuable by-products of the in- 
ternship method is the change in the image of 
the staff man that occurs. So many men work- 
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ing in management development have come to 
realize that they are regarded chiefly as expe- 
ditors, schedulers, and “hander-outers” of forms. 
Line management often tends to see them as 
persons who formulate programs in the seclu- 
sion of headquarters and then have an interest 
only in how efficiently such programs are 
carried out. 

In any segment of the organization in 
which the internship method is used, a fairly 
rapid change in attitude toward the staff man 
occurs. As he listens to the various problems 
that are expressed and helps subordinates com- 
municate better with their managers, and as 
managers learn to negotiate difficult develop- 
ment interviews, the staff man comes to be re- 
garded as a person who is helping line man- 
agement solve its problems. A much more fa- 
vorable image develops in a rather short period 
of time. Needless to say, this is invaluable in 
carrying out further development and training 
work. 


The Goal of Independent Practice 


One great advantage of the internship 
method is that it can be geared to each mana- 
ger-subordinate relationship. In the case of 
some managers, conducting a few appraisals 
and development interviews under staff tute- 
lage is sufficient. The skill of a few managers 
is readily apparent in the first appraisal session. 
With most managers it is estimated that at least 
two sessions and perhaps three will be needed 
before they are adequately prepared to handle 
the development interview independently. 

There are various means of tapering off the 
close staff relationship. For example, a manager 
may complete two sessions as described above. 
When the time for the third session is reached, 
he may be individually coached by the staff 
man in preparation for holding the develop- 
ment interview alone with his subordinate. Af- 
ter the interview, the critique session will pro- 
vide him with an opportunity to discuss how 
well he did on his own. By the fourth session 
he may need no assistance whatsoever from 


staff. 


Summary 


A program of internship for line managers 
under staff tutelage is recommended as a funda- 
mental part of a management development ef- 
fort. In areas such as engineering and produc- 
tions, managers serve an internship under their 
superiors. This internship is based on a higher 
level of competence by the superior so that his 
coaching is of real value. In the areas of ap- 
praisal, development interviewing and the 
planning of concrete developmental action, 
however, the typical manager does not have 
an appreciably higher level of competence than 
his subordinate. His competence can be de- 
veloped best through closely supervised guid- 
ance by a qualified staff man. To embark suc- 
cessfully on an internship program, the staff 
man must have built up a high degree of prior 
acceptance. The internship method has the 
great advantage of being geared to the needs 
of the individual. Thus, the internship of one 
manager may encompass only one session in a 
management development program, while that 
of another may extend over several. Internships 
involve more effort and time, but experience so 
far indicates that this is justified. The authors’ 
experience is that results of a more positive and 
permanent nature are obtained than with other 
methods. 





Oren Arnold is a Phoenix author who, 
among other chores, writes a sprightly 
column each month in the Kiwanis 
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You’re bound to appreciate the wis- 
dom of some of his comments .. . 

Who rests, rusts. 

Most men learn that they climb the 
ladder of success quicker when they are 
debt-propelled. 

It’s a good idea to be wiser than the 
people with whom you associate. Just 
don’t tell them about it. 

Success is merely a matter of luck (as 
any failure can tell you). 











When numbers of people suddenly face the necessity of finding new jobs, due to shut- 
downs, reorganizations, or contract terminations, few companies have a program for help- 
ing their people to find employment. Development of such a program to educate people 
whose termination is beyond their control, is something every company which feels its 
employees are important to it might well consider. 





Job Hunting is a Big Job 


say mergers, divisional reorganiza- 


tions, budget alterations, plant shut-downs, 
contract terminations—all usually have one fac- 
tor in common: numbers of employees, and at 
times large numbers, suddenly face the big job 


of hunting for a job. 

Does your industrial relations department 
or information section have in its already pre- 
pared programs an educational package on the 
subject of job hunting? Do you have a positive 
program of employee and supervisory assistance 
you can offer? Many companies or divisions 
have realized the need for such a program, but 
generally the realization comes at the final 
hour, perhaps too late for adequate planning 
or evaluation of its potential employee infor- 
mation value. 

In South Georgia, Hawthorne Aviation was 
one of five contract flying installations which 
provided aircraft maintenance, engineering, 
supply and all other support operations to a 
flying and academic training mission which 
taught young Air Force officers in the first, or 
primary phase of military flying. Located at 
Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Georgia, the firm, 
like the other four similar organizations around 
the country, employed 750-800 persons. On 
April 21, 1960, the Air Force announced termi- 
nation of all the contracts in advance of a re- 
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vised military program. The contracts were 
terminated effective December 31, with most of 
the five bases remaining open an additional 
three months for physical phase-out. 

Hawthorne had operated at Spence for just 
short of 10 years. Most of the employees were 
long term people; for many, the opening of 
Spence in 1951 had meant their very first job. 
Many, then, had no competitive job hunting 
experience. Over 100 civilian flight instructors 
took root in the community and settled down 
to a flying job and a steady income. Academic 
and engineering skills, and meteorology and 
other skills were involved. On the national 
scene, with the field of private aviation and its 
support operations tightening, the majority of 
the skills and professions at Spence and the 
other schools faced the possibility of being lost 
or delayed in career growth. 

No employer wishes to operate on his own 
premises a job hunting and job placement 
agency which would divert his employee tal- 
ents to other employers. However, Hawthorne 
officials reasoned, a positive approach of how to 
look for a job was needed as an adjunct to an 
active industrial relations and internal informa- 
tion program. 

“Timing such a theme was important,” 
said Carl W. Dahl, Director—Industrial Rela- 
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tions. “We knew it was needed, but we didn’t 
want to have it too early or too late. We settled 
on a date approximately one month before the 
contract termination.” 

With his department responsible for the 
program and acting as director himself, Mr. 
Dahl discovered quickly that there was little 
information on the subject in the files. Relying 
heavily on his extensive personnel experience 
and with the help of supervisory personnel who 
were members of the local Toastmasters Club— 
he accumulated the materials needed to put to- 
gether an information package on basic essen- 
tials. 

“We decided on the basic, orthodox infor- 
mation,” he said, “since it would have taken 
several programs and several themes to pinpoint 
different group job hunting cares. This was 
one case where the shotgun method was effec- 
tive.” 


Four Part Program Devised 


The program was divided into four sec- 
tions. The first speaker was the manager of the 
local State Employment Office. His subject in- 
cluded all the services available through his 
offices. Other speakers were Hawthorne Toast- 
masters. They spoke on the subjects of “Let- 
ters of Applications,’ “Resumes,” “Employ- 
ment Location Aids,” “Preparing for the Inter- 
view” and the “Interview and Follow-Up.” Mr. 
Dahli acted as director, conducted a question- 
and-answer session following the talks and pro- 
vided a summary with additional information 
on the subjects. 

“A valuable insight into the necessity of 
having such information readily available in a 
packaged program for employee information 
was learned during our research,” the speakers 
all agreed. 

“It would be wise information planning 
for any company—big or small—to establish 
and develop such a program, to keep it on 
hand,” Mr. Dahl said. “Any company which 
says its people are important to it, and means 
it, should not overlook the true value of edu- 
cating them on job hunting when termination 


is beyond their control.” 

The first speaker was given that slot, he 
commented, because included in his talk was 
information for filing for unemployment com- 
pensation. “We did not want this information 
to be last,” he said, “since we felt it might 
dominate the question-and-answer period. Dur- 
ing our question session, no one had any in- 
quiries on unemployment compensation.” 

The scheduling for the remainder of the 
program was related to the development to- 
ward an interview: employment location aids; 
letters; resumes; preparation for an interview; 
the interview and follow-up. 

The representative from the State Employ- 
ment Office noted that the various local offices 
were part of a national network that links 1,800 
State Employment Offices into a single clear- 
ing house devoted to placing applicants. In ad- 
dition to illustrating applicant and application 
review procedures, the speaker pointed out how 
inter-state services and work possibilities func- 
tion. Among the key points of interest in his 
presentation were the services available in coun- 
seling and labor market information. 


Importance of Counseling 


“Counseling is valuable to the person who 
for some reason desires changing occupations,” 
he said. “Labor market information helps de- 
cision-making when out-of-state relocation is 
necessary.” 

Employers in any locale may procure the 
services of State Employment Office represent- 
atives to supplement or assist in their job hunt- 
ing information programs for employees facing 
separation. 

Other employment location aids were pre- 
sented by the second speaker. There were (1) 
Help Wanted Advertisements; (2) Private Em- 
ployment Agencies; (3) Placement Bureaus 
(colleges, trade schools, professional societies) ; 
(4) Management Consultant Firms; (5) Per- 
sonal Contact; (6) Company Listings (pro- 
vided the employer has announced to industry 
any pending action which would make em- 
ployee skills available, and was utilizing re- 
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sponses); (7) Unsolicited, or Mass Mailings of 
Resumes; (8) Federal and State Civil Service; 
and (g) Situation Wanted Advertisements. 


The speaker defined each category and il- 
lustrated the primary uses and general place- 
ment conditions relative to each one. During 
the talk a subsidiary point was made on the 
theme “Blind Ads Can Be Blind Alleys.” It 
was felt that in an employee atmosphere of 
repetitive letter and resume mailings the rea- 
sons should be made known why such a low 
percentage of responses are made by potential 
employers who use the box number or “blind” 
ad. 

At Hawthorne, over a period of five 
months, active letter-writers primarily in the 
professional skills discovered less than five per 
cent of the blind ad addresses responded. One 
supervisor mailed over 70 letters with only 
three acknowledgements. He was a 34-year-old 
college graduate long on experience in a spe- 
cialized skill. The less-than-five per cent aver- 
age was borne out by a department director 
who had experienced the same situation during 
closedown operations with a previous employer. 


The information helped alleviate some 
thinking that no one “out there” cared. In 
brief, blind ads can be blind alleys because also, 
they may be placed merely as a means of con- 
ducting a “silent” labor market survey in cate- 
gorical skills. Unidentified employer-adver- 
tisers can save considerable clerical time and 
cost at no recognized loss of courtesy when 
they do not respond. 

“This may well prove economical to some 
potential employers,” comments Mr. Dahl, “but 
when professional people exercise care and 
energy in the preparation of letters and resumes, 
not to count the expense involved, the higher 
quality applicant will shortly give up shooting 
at the blind ad. The potential employer, then, 
could well be receiving letters from less quali- 


fied applicants.” 
Making a Resume Count 


The next section of the program was de- 
voted to Letters and Resumes. The theme de- 


veloped in the presentation was that “They are 
your calling cards, perhaps your first introduc- 
tion to a prospective employer.” The format of 
the talk was built around only the basic in- 
gredients and the presentation of letters and 
resumes. 

“Letters should be typed on white paper 
in a business-like appearance, utilizing the cor- 
rect name, title and business address of the ad- 
dressee, if known,” the speaker said. “As basic 
as this sounds, the simple openers are violated. 
If, in a mass mailing, names and titles of ad- 
dressees are not known, appropriate titles such 
as Director of Industrial Relations or Director 
of Personnel may be used. You can hardly go 
wrong,” it was said, “if you started a letter to 
an unknown with a ‘Dear Sir’. A “To Whom 
It May Concern’ opener or a “Io Whom It 
May Concern’ letter of reference is worthless.” 

It was emphasized that “Newspapers have 
been doing it for years and so should letter 
writers . . . get right into the meat of your in- 
formation in the first paragraph. State in it 
what your purpose in writing is, reference any 
advertisement you may be answering or any 
attachment affixed thereto. Don’t make a pros- 
pective employer search for the information he 
wants.” 

The letter should contain a brief statement 
pertinent to the reason for the writer’s desire 
for re-employment, although similar informa- 
tion may be contained on an attached resume. 
“Letters and resumes can become separated on 
read-arounds,” the speaker said. 

Other information to be included in the 
letter should be your availability for inter- 
views, for employment and geographic prefer- 
ences, if any. It is better all around, it was 
noted, not to have any geographic preferences. 
A brief description of company operations 
should also be included in the letter. 

The program developed by Mr. Dahl noted 
that “Opinion is split on mentioning or not men- 
tioning in a letter salary earned or expected. 
Unless such information is requested, our opin- 
ion is leave it out. The applicant will have 
ample opportunity to discuss the point if an 
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interview results. 


“Excluded from letters should be work ex- 
hibits or letters of reference, it was also stated. 
They'll be asked for when they are desired. 
Keep a carbon copy of the letter. If an ad has 
been answered, affix the ad to the carbon. 
Close the letter in a business-like manner.” 

“Resumes,” the program speaker said, 
“should be typed or professionally reproduced 
by mimeograph, multilith or commercial print- 
er, with good margins and easy-to-read spacings. 
Only in limited cases would an unusual, pro- 
motional type resume be advised. In most 
cases, it is advisable to use generally accepted 
practices in the preparation and presentation of 
a resume. Originally typed or professionally 
reproduced cover letters should accompany 
resume mailing.” 

The outline given to the Hawthorne super- 
visors—and one suitable for any applicant from 
any industry—was: 

Name, address and telephone number at 
top of page; first entry—a brief summary of 
employment history with the emphasis placed 
on the job objective at hand; second entry— 
the job objective, a brief statement of what it is 
the applicant desires through the use of his 
resume; third entry—employment history, a 
concise record of the applicant’s employment 
beginning with his current or most recent em- 
ployer, noting dates of employment, job classi- 
fication and responsibilities, nature of firm’s 
business, to whom the applicant reported, and 
reason for termination. The final entry may 
well be divided into four parts: Education, 
Military Service, Personal Data and Organiza- 
tions. 

“Under the educational entry,” it was 
noted, “applicants may include college and de- 
gree, if any; trade or professional training; mil- 
itary training; and on-the-job training. And,” 
it was stressed, “no resume should be longer 
than two pages, no matter what length of ex- 
perience it is covering.” 

College placement manuals, industrial di- 
rectories and other sources of company mailing 
addresses were noted for the audience. 


“Now let’s presume that you have been 
successful in obtaining an interview—and pref- 
errably one reimbursible by the prospective 
employer. Your hand is on the interviewer's 
door knob and you're ready to step into his 
office. Pause a moment and ask yourself, are 
you prepared for the interview?” 


Successful Interviews Entail Many Things 


The final speaker on the program devel- 
oped that theme into a three-part presentation: 
Preparation for the Interview, The Interview 
and the Follow-Up. 


“Frame of mind is perhaps the most im- 
portant preparation,” it was said. “Remember 
—an interview is a two-way event. You are 
looking the company over and they are look- 
ing you over. Interviews are designed and held 
not to get rid of you, but to evaluate and hire 
you. Realizing this, the applicant should be 
positive about his qualifications and desires, but 
positive without overselling. Also, you should 
have obtained as much information as possible 


about the company, but don’t oversell your 
knowledge.” 


The door opens and the applicant steps 
inside. “Are you appropriately dressed?” the 
audience was asked. “We stress ‘appropriate’ 
over ‘neat’ since the dress can be diversified de- 
pendent upon the time and place and condi- 
tions of the interview, and the job being sought. 
However, a business suit and tie for men and 
a business suit for the ladies would fit any 
occasion.” 

The speaker covered the need of applicants 
having with them all the papers often request- 
ed during an interview—birth certificate, bap- 
tismal record or some other proof of birth; so- 
cial security card; military separation papers; 
work exhibits; letters of commendation which 
refer to previous experience, but not letters of 
reference; and any other pertinent paperwork 
relative to your training or qualifications. 

“But,” it was underlined, “do not display 
or offer any of the papers unless they are asked 


for.” 


The Hawthorne supervisors were told to 
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adjust immediately to the interview environ- 
ment, whether it’s formal, semi-formal or in- 
formal. “Everything — and we mean every- 
thing—can be subject to evaluation during an 
interview,” Mr. Dahl said. “If a social evening 
develops and you are asked to order dinner, 
it might well be a test. You can be tempted 
into argumentive discussion or led into a verbal 
trap of being a yes man. Adjust to the inter- 
view, but throughout sit mentally on the edge 
of your chair.” 

“You are being interviewed for a job,” the 
program speaker said, “During the interview 
two major questions, in all probability, will be 
tossed at you. Don’t act stunned by them. 
Answer them. The questions are: Why did 
you apply to us, and What is your job objec- 
tive? 

It was advised that tests could be given, 
that the interview could include plant tours, 
social events or a layover for an extra day’s ac- 
tivity. 


“While you’re being screened,” the speaker 
said, “there are several things that you, as an 


applicant, should be looking for at the same 
time. The most evident factor will be the 
treatment you are receiving, whether or not the 
interview procedure is orderly and being con- 
ducted by the appropriate company personnel 
and whether or not you are being both soundly 
questioned relative to your qualifications and 
job objective and at the same time being given 
company information relative to the position.” 

As the interview progresses, the applicant 
should look for several other factors: diversifi- 
cation in company operations; a sound benefits 
structure; desired salary; and other conditions 
of employment. 

“Normally,” the program theme said, “the 
interviewer himself will introduce these factors 
into the conversation. If it appears that he may 
not, however, it is appropriate for you as the 
applicant to do so. But, if you have followed 
our suggestion to be aware of the interview 
environment and adjust to it, then you will 
realize the proper timing to bring up such mat- 
ters. 


“And above all, don’t you as an applicant 
make an attempt to close the interview. The 
interviewer will do that. And when he does 
close it, don’t attempt to prolong it further 
unless some very important factor has been 
overlooked.” 

Upon return home following an interview, 
the supervisors were told that it is business-like 
and courteous to drop the company a letter, 
thanking them for the opportunity of the in- 
terview, for the treatment received and ex- 
pressing hopes of mutual advantage. “When 
writing such a letter,” they were told, “be cer- 
tain to mention the pertinent names of inter- 
view personnel, and get them right.” 

The Hawthorne job hunting program was 
more illustrative than the outline presented in 
that basic areas were covered pertinent to the 
specialized nature of the firm’s mission of 
training military pilots. In general, however, 
the program was one of essentials, “of the meat 
and potatoes of looking for a job,” as Mr. Dahl 
put it. 

The program was presented to the com- 
pany’s supervisors. They in turn were responsi- 
ble for carrying the information to their people. 
It was supported by a condensed, one-page fea- 
ture treatment in the plant publication. 

“Whether you are producing ball bearings 
or ballistic missiles,’ Mr. Dahl commented, 
“you are still essentially in the people business. 
A positive program to be included in your files 
would be one in which information on the big 
job of hunting for a job is available for use.” 





Sounp Qua.irication: A business manager, 
in search of talent within his own organization, 
passed out a list of questions to his younger 
workers. One question asked, “What is your 
chief reason for believing that you possess execu- 
tive ability?” 

Many of the answers were duplications but 
one stood out as unique. It read, “I think I 
would make a very successful executive because 
I seldom get lonesome, and would not mind 
working in a private office.” 

—Wall Street Journal 








When heterogeneous groups meet, how can the real needs or problems of such a 
group be determined? What are the best methods and techniques that can be employed 
in order to arrive at a valid problem consensus? 





A “Needs or Problems” 
Consensus With Groups 


NE of the prime functions of a conference 

leader or chairman quite often is to: (1) 
reliably ascertain the true needs, requirements 
or problems of a group, and (2) establish a 
priority of such findings in terms of the best 
interests of the group’s membership. It is an 
inescapable fact, particularly if one head-on asks 
a group to cite their problems, and the like, 
that a major discrepancy occurs between what 
is cited and what is actually the real problem. 
It is indeed a most delicate and provident task 
to be able to arrive at a valid and meaningful 
problem consensus when diverse group inter- 
ests and needs are operating. 

It is precisely because arriving at a work- 
able and worthy problem consensus is such a 
complex operation that other (more subtle, if 
you will) indirect methodologies and techniques 
may be employed with considerable success. 
This is not to say, however, than any one or a 
combination of such procedures discussed here- 
after will insure success of and by themselves, 
for the human element—the adroitness, polish 
and “chemistry” of the leader or chairman— 
is an indispensable ingredient. In other words, 
the most effective technique would be of little 
value if not properly employed by a skilled in- 
dividual, and contrariwise, the most effective 
individual would meet with little success if 
he did not employ purposive techniques. 


B. J. SpErorr 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Lithographers & Printers National Assn., Inc. 
Chicago 


There are then, as would be anticipated, 
both advantages and disadvantages to any one 
of the sundry methodologies that can be em- 
ployed in an effort to secure an accurate ap- 
praisal of a group’s problems or needs. The 
finesse of the conference leader or chairman, 
his knowledge of the group personalities and 
experience with each of the techniques under 
the various circumstances, can act as the best 
source for selecting that one or combination of 
procedures to be used in any given situation. 
In effect, only through (oftentimes bitter) ex- 
perience and sheer trial and error can one de- 
termine how best to ferret out the problems, 
requirements and needs of a_ heterogenous 
group. 

The principal techniques and methods 
utilized in attaining a needs or problems con- 
sensus are as follows: 


Buzz Groups 


Buzz groups are sub-groups (of a larger 
discussion group) comprised usually of four 
to six individuals. Typically, buzz groups 
are formed to: (1) frame or posit ques- 
tions to be presented, discussed or evalu- 
ated; (2) discuss a subject or topic in terms 
of reaching a decision or solution; (3) list 
priority problems, needs or requirements 
of that particular group in regard to a giv- 
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en subject or topic. 

In the usual consensus conference points 
(1) and (3) are of especial significance. 
As an illustration of how point (1) is used, 
the discussion group is broken down into 
a number of buzz groups and the confer- 
ence leader or chairman charges each 
group to choose “three significant ques- 
tions whose answers are of importance to 
your firms regarding the installation of a 
cost accounting system.” These groups 
then are allowed to “buzz” for approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes after which time one 
representative from each group presents his 
questions to the conference leader or chair- 
man, who records these on a chartpad, 
blackboard, or the like. This tabulation 
thus provides both a consensus and a pri- 
ority (inasmuch as those most frequently 
asked questions are the ones of most sig- 
nificance for the group as an entity). An 
example of how point (3) is brought into 
play is by charging the buzz groups “to 
discuss the effects of the labor contract on 
so-called fringe benefit costs and list the 
three most pressing problems connected 
with such increased costs.” 


Role-playing 


Role-playing is a technique whereby spon- 
taneity of interaction is manifested in a 
contrived problem situation. Basically, role- 
playing can be of a structured type, i.e., 
where the participants of the interaction 
are provided with clues, ideas, or other 
forms of information as to what to say or 
do under given conditions; and of the un- 
structured type, i.e., where the participants 
are free to think and behave as they see 
fit under given conditions. As a training 
vehicle, role-playing can be extremely val- 
uable, not only because of the variety of 
ways in which it can be used, e.g., to in- 
struct, to develop sensitivity to others, to 
bring out into the open latent feelings, etc., 
but also because the role-player can be 
placed into either a structured or unstruct- 


ured framework from which to operate. 


For the needs or problems consensus ap- 
proach, the use of a structured role-play- 
ing situation is usually more fruitful than 
the unstructured. The structured frame- 
work provides for a measure of control and 
gives direction to the interaction which, 
from the expediency of time and effort, is 
more propitious for eliciting, evaluating, 
identifying and threshing out specific and 
pertinent needs, problems or requirements. 
One might consequently select two mem- 
bers from the group and ask them to role- 
play a particular problem situation, e¢.g., 
“how the check imprinting business in 
your plant will be affected by the new mag- 
netic ink requirements.” In such an in- 
stance, you would, either briefly orally or 
in written instructions, charge your role- 
players with certain instructions aimed to 
channel the flow of the interaction of the 
role-players along the lines of the stated 
problem situation. 


Hypothetical Case Problems 


One of the simplest techniques to apply, 
as a means of indirectly securing a problems 
or needs consensus, is to posit a hypotheti- 
cal case for the group to wrestle with. The 
direction which the case ultimately takes 
can be fairly readily determined by the con- 
ference leader or chairman by the follow- 
up techniques he uses as a springboard to 
the securement of the group’s real needs in 
a problem situation analogous to those of 
the hypothetical case. The conference lead- 
er or chairman can: (1) ask the group to 
list the major problems or issues in the case 
and then check off those which are also 
problems to them or (2) ask the group to 
list the major problems or issues in the case 
and have them select “the most important 
problem in this list that is bothersome to 
you.” (It is, of course, essential the hypo- 
thetical case problem be as complete factually 
as possible; and, in point of fact, it may be 
prudent to take an actual case, modify 
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certain names and places, and use it as the 


hypothetical case.) 
Check List 


Another rather effective and mechanical 
procedure to follow in eliciting a genuine 
problem or needs consensus is via a check- 
list. In such an instance, several alternative 
means may be employed to yield the neces- 
sary information. One means calls for a 
list containing a few sample problem items 
and asks for the conference to “add to” that 
list on the presumption that additions to 
the list represent pressing problems or 
needs. Another means used is to present a 
list of problems or needs attributed to an- 
other source and have the conferees agree 
or disagree with such a problem consensus, 
€.g., you might present a list of the sugges- 
tions made by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce on how to stimulate sales and have 
your group accept or reject such listings, 
and in the stead draw up their own list of 
suggestions. Still another variation to pre- 
sent would be an all inclusive checklist and 
have the conferees rank the items in accord- 
ance with their belief as to which are of 
“greatest concern” to them. 


Questionnaire 


Several variations of the questionnaire tech- 
nique can be readily utilized in securing a 
needs or problems consensus from a group. 
The most prevalent use of questionnaires 
takes the form of asking a question and 
having the respondent reply to it in his 
own words. Another variation is to ask a 
question and allow the respondent to check 
one of several proffered alternatives. Thus, 
as illustrations of the former and latter, re- 
spectively, to the question: “What is your 
opinion of the recently negotiated contract 
with the ALA?”, a respondent might write 
an expository statement or merely check the 
most ¢ccurate remark from among three 
alternatives: Satisfactory—Unsatisfactory— 
or No Opinion. The former responses are 


classified as unstructured or uncontrolled 
whereas the latter are referred to as struc- 
tured or controlled responses. Obviously, 
for differing underlying purposes, one or 
the other variation serves to make for a 
more practical outcome. However, a third 
(or, more properly, a combination of the 
aforementioned) questionnaire technique 
combines the best features of the structured 
and unstructured, and is called the open- 
ended completion questionnaire. An exam- 
ple of this is: “Satisfaction with the recently 
negotiated contract can best be described as 

” Here, the crux of the question is 
stated precisely, yet it allows the respondent 
to respond in his own inimitable manner. 


Morale or Job Satisfaction Survey 


In an oblique fashion the chief purpose of 
an employee morale or job satisfaction sur- 
vey is to ferret out major employee dissatis- 
factions which, in point of fact, are man- 
agerial problems. (As a fine point of dis- 
tinction, as well as for clarification purposes, 
it might be well at this juncture to differ- 
entiate between these terms. Job satisfac- 
tion measures a particular employee’s reac- 
tions, whereas the aggregate responses of 
all employees is referred to as morale.) 

Typically, an employee is presented with a 
list of items or statements covering the ma- 
jor facets of industrial activity, e.g., pay, 
safety, communications, and is asked to 
“agree” or “disagree” or to check each 
statement as being “true” or “untrue.” 
Without going into the mechanics and 
evaluation as to the acceptibility or unac- 
ceptibility of these statements, a final nu- 
merical value is ascribed to each, and the 
overall score (usually a summative value 
stated in percentile form) is the job satis- 
faction index or the morale score. On the 
basis of item or statement scores and their 
difference from the summative percentile 
score, a needs or problems consensus evi- 
dences itself, as well as indicating the rela- 

(Continued on page 87) 








An incentive system for any size plant, large or small, is the one that awakens and releases all 
the latent power of each worker. It must generate in itself a genuine and forceful motiva- 
tion in those covered by it to increase their security, and it must give recognition to the contri- 


bution of each worker. 





Incentive Applications in 
The Small Manufacturing Plant 


EROME Barnum, president of Jerome Barnum 
J Associates, management consultants, has de- 
veloped an intensely interesting lecture on hu- 
man motivation. He clarifies the vital necessity 
to satisfy the needs of every person for: 

SECURITY 

RECOGNITION 

SELF-EXPRESSION 
Mr. Barnum ends his lecture, illustrated by 
rapid sketching to drive home the points being 
made, with the flat statement that any program 
that does not adequately meet these three basic 
needs will “blow up in your face”—and a loud 
bang as a firecracker explodes. 

Jerome Barnum does it magnificently. But 
no matter who does it, or how poorly, spoken 
or written, the realization of the importance of 
human motivation always leaves its imprint. 
The motivating factors of human effort are ac- 
cepted today as a matter of fact. 

But it was not always so. That spirit was 
but recently discovered and understood. Its 
story is one of the most dramatic in the field of 
improvement of business management. It has 
been told vividly by Roethlisberger and Dickson 
in their book, “Management and the Worker” 
(Harvard). 


From a talk given by the author before the Upper Bucks 
County (Pa.) Manufacturers Associatios 


W. Cements ZINCK 
Plant Manager and Director 
Arbogast & Bastian, Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 


In the spring of 1927, the management of 
Western Electric Company gave permission to 
a group of industrial engineers, business re- 
searchers, and industrial psychologists to study 
the conditions of operations in the Hawthorne 
plant, Chicago, Illinois, so as to determine man- 
agement policies that would benefit the em- 
ployees, the company, and the community. 
They drew up a tentative list of things to in- 
vestigate, established procedures of approach, se- 
lected a starting place, and began in a manner 
befitting the caliber of the personnel engaged 
in the project. 

They chose first to see the effect of illumi- 
nation on production. A test group of em- 
ployees and a suitable assembly operation were 
chosen; conditions were standardized. Produc- 
tion did increase as illumination increased. Be- 
ing the best of engineers and scientists, they set 
about to prove their findings. They reversed 
the test and decreased the illumination until the 
operators were working in almost candle light 
—but production still continued to go up. 

Here was an enigma! For five years they 
worked away to unearth the secret. The story 
of that search is the story of “Management and 
the Worker.” In the end, the official report said: 
“Upon analysis, only one thing seemed to show 
a continuous relationship with improved out- 
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put. This was the mental attitude of the opera- 
tors.” 

In other words, as the girls put it, “It was 
fun.” The girls were taking part in an interest- 
ing experiment. They were told all about it, 
were consulted on details that affected them, 
were helping out in something the plant man- 
agers regarded as important. The girls became 
friends with one another in the test room, 
worked out their own little informal organiza- 
tion; they weren’t afraid of the supervisors, they 
relaxed and worked easily, naturally. They had 
a sense of belonging, of participating, and of 
accomplishing. 

However, mark this: The sense of belong- 
ing, of participating, and of accomplishing was 
not even on the agenda of things to be investi- 
gated when the engineers, the business research- 
ers, the psychologists first rolled up their sleeves 
and tackled the problem of how to increase pro- 
duction to benefit employee, company, and con- 
sumer. 

It is true that some, as Jerome Barnum, 
have refined the words in an endeavor to catch 
a few more facets of everyday experience. To 
belong, to participate, to accomplish have be- 
come security, recognition, self-expression. Take 
your choice—the substance is the same, a rose 
by any other name... . 

Hence, the first fundamental of any incen- 
tive application in a small manufacturing plant, 
or any plant, is that it must generate of itself a 
genuine, forceful, effective motivation in those 
covered by it to increase their security, must give 
recognition to the contribution of each worker, 
and must allow for self-expression by each 
worker. An incentive application will be strong 
to the extent that each one of these motivating 
factors is strong. 

The second fundamental is that the data 
required to operate and to administer the in- 
centive application must be the same data used 
for the operation of the business as to produc- 
tion, quality, and costs. An incentive applica- 
tion is not something separate and apart from 
getting out quality production; it is an addition 
to it, and uses the operating results as the bases 


of figuration. 


The third fundamental is that an incentive 
application requires a cost to install it, and a 
continuing cost to keep it in operation. The 
converse of this third fundamental is that the 
savings of the incentive application are continu- 
ing savings, that is, because of the continuing 
expense there are continuing savings. 

There is another factor to be kept in mind. 
It is the relative cost to keep an incentive sys- 
tem operating versus the relative cost not to 
have an incentive application. In my experi- 
ence, one full-time clerk can keep the records 
for thirty employees, a cost that requires only a 
34% increase in productivity by each man to 
cover it. It is also my experience that a well- 
developed, applied, and administered incentive 
application can increase the productivity of a 
former daywork department up to 33'4%. It is 
the unusual daywork department that is giving 
45 minutes of productive work each hour at the 
time it is placed on standard. A proper incen- 
tive application gradually increases productive 
work to 60 minutes in each hour. There are 
many factors and forces and pressures and 
changed service helps, besides what the worker 
actually does, that make for the increased pro- 
ductivity under an incentive plan, but the point 
is, they do not take place until there is an incen- 
tive application. 

Now to the consideration of incentive ap- 
plications in a small manufacturing plant. As 
each type of application is presented please note 
where and to what extent the basic human mo- 
tivation forces of security, recognition, and self- 
expression enter the picture. All other things 
being equal, the more the employee is able to 
identify himself with the project, the better the 
possible results of the application. The plans 
are presented in descending order, roughly, as 
to the amount of time and money necessary to 
make the initial application. 


The Standard Data Application sets the 
production standard for each job by giving a 
pre-determined time allowance for each element 
of work required. The practitioners of stand- 
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ard data applications such as MTM (Motion- 
Time-Methods) and Work Factor have taken 
sufficient timestudies on actual operations, con- 
ducted sufficient tests, worked at and smoothed 
out their techniques on actual applications, so 
that effective production standards can be ap- 
plied on any type of work, even to maintenance. 
As recently as the October 6, 1960 release of the 
Serge A. Birn Company of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, claims are made as to a breakthrough in 
the training to use pre-determinec standard 
data that bring the technique within the reach 
of any plant on any work. The use of pre-de- 
termined elemental times, of course, takes away 
any feeling of the employee that he had any 
part whatever in setting his production task. 
His security motivation is only the general one 
that the company is trying to be efficient so as 
to keep abreast of its competition, at least. The 
opportunity for self-expression is to increase the 
earned bonus through increased personal work 
effort. This application has the largest imper- 
sonal factor of any incentive application, and 
therefore needs the best of talent to set fair 
standards, and a skilled touch in its administra- 
tion. However, the possible results of a good 
standard data application warrant an investiga- 
tion by any company, large or small, with the 
necessary money to make the excellent long 
term investment that will insure accurate pro- 
duction standards. 


The Time Study Application sets produc- 
tion standards from the elemental times ob- 
tained by the use of a stop-watch on actual pro- 
duction work. In addition, to the extent that 
the work is of a specific type on somewhat simi- 
lar parts and products and the investment of 
time and money is made, standard data can be 
developed from the elemental times of the actual 
time studies. As the standard data increase in 
quantity and scope, they can be used in setting 
production standards and thus decrease the 
number of time studies to be taken. A numeri- 
cal majority of incentive applications is based 
on time studies because time study, perforce, 
preceded pre-determined elemental time values 


by at least a score of years, and because a time- 
study application can be made with less initial 
cost and does not require as highly developed, 
specialized skills. The human motivation fac- 
tors in a timestudy application are at work to 
the extent that the employee has had some rec- 
ognition (he was studied) or participation in 
the setting of the standard; it did not come 
from figures out of a book. The security moti- 
vation is only general, and self-expression is 
through increased personal effort to get in- 
creased earnings. 


The Estimated Bogey Application sets a job 
bogey, in hours, with the expectation that the 
worker will complete the job in less hours than 
the bogey, and with the understanding that the 
worker will be paid for, in addition to hours 
actually worked, one-half of the difference in 
hours between the bogey and the hours taken. 
This type of incentive requires less technical 
work and less clerical work than time study. 
Past performance records in some detail and 
scope, plus considerable experience and produc- 
tion know-how are required to set realistic 
bogeys that will result in equitable weekly earn- 
ings between individual employees. In this ap- 
plication, security is of the general nature, 
recognition has a personal tinge because the time 
values of an employee’s own past work are the 
basis for his own present work. The motivat- 
ing factor of self-expression has a play in the 
estimated bogey application—the worker has the 
opportunity to pit his ability against an estimate 
of what his ability can do. If the application is 
so set up that the estimated bogey is guaranteed 
for the same job, and related ones in the future, 
so that the fear of the bogey being cut is elimi- 
nated, then the worker has the maximum op- 
portunity for self-expression. He is on his own, 
and with half of what he saves all his, he can 
go as far as his determination, skills, know-how, 
and ingenuity will allow. The bogey applica- 
tion is generally liked by the worker. Plant 
management usually wants it to be replaced 
when labor economy becomes a must, because 
exceptional self-expression makes for large extra 
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earnings. Plant management has the feeling 
that production standards worked up from ele- 
mental values will get the same work done for 
less money. 

Because the word “incentive” has the usual 
connotation of a payment for something done 
over and above a standard expectation, the 
broad outlines of the three basic incentive pro- 
grams have been given first. There are, in addi- 
tion, incentive plans that are based on the re- 
quirement that the standard expectation be met, 
and if not met eventually, the worker is dis- 
charged or transferred to a lower-rated job. 


The Standard Day Work Plan has the pro- 
duction standards set accurately by standard 
data, or by time study. The production of each 
worker is figured to determine the standard 
hours of work done. When the standard hours 
of work done are less than the clock hours paid 
for, the employee is subject to censure. This 
plan tends to eliminate the drones, and thus 
gradually builds up a capable, hard-hitting 
group of employees, once the employee accepts 
the fact that he is in competition with himself. 
Certainly, the man has a sharper sense of his 
personal job security, his being an average 
worker is not taken for granted. He knows he 
is expected to be a better and better worker. 
There is more recognition as an individual, as 
more workers have to be prodded to meet a 
high standard than there are workers recognized 
as the top men. As to self-expression, the pres- 
sure is on more workers to do something to get 
up to the high standard, which is to say, pres- 
sure to use their own experience, and will-to- 
work. 


The Day Work Shop cannot be defined as 
a plan. It has a concept in the mind of the 
boss of what is expected as to a day’s work, and 
each worker does what he wills himself to do to 
satisfy the boss. There is usually no formal com- 
pilation of data so that the boss has concrete 
facts over an extended period of time on which 
to judge a worker’s output against his mental 
concept. In the day work plant, it is to be ex- 


pected that security, recognition, and self-ex- 
pression are, on the whole, at the lowest level— 
to get by is the more common attitude. 

General comments on incentive plans mux 
include remarks on special programs to meet 
special conditions in an individual plant. The 
emphasis may be on low scrap, or on a high 
yield, or, for example, the plan devised around 
cost estimates. The company has submitted a 
bid for each order received. The bid is made up 
of the direct labor, indirect labor, material, and 
overhead, plus an expected profit. A record is 
kept of the actual total cost of the direct labor, 
the indirect labor, and the material for each 
order completed. The total of the estimates and 
the total actual cost for the orders completed in 
a month are compared. The net difference that 
the actual costs are below the estimated costs is 
distributed between the hourly-paid employees 
in proportion to the total hours worked by each 
employee. The plan raises security to a new 
height because the worker sees the direct rela- 
tion between his efforts and the ability of his 
company to get orders—his production output 
and his hourly wage are not things apart. They 
are part of what is offered to a customer for 
sale. Recognition is there in no small degree, as 
each worker is contributing his part to a team 
effort, and who knows who is putting out bet- 
ter than fellow workers? There is a made-to- 
order opportunity for self-expression, to do the 
best one can do to lower costs to the benefit of 
himself through earned bonus, and to the com- 
pany through lower estimates as the time passes 
to keep the old accounts and to bring in new 
accounts. 


What Plan for a Small Plant? 


What, then, should be the incentive plan 
for a particular small plant? Which type to 
choose for investigation? What is the plant 
climate as to security, recognition, and self-ex- 
pression? But first, two illustrations to point out 
the heart of any incentive plan. Robert Owen 
was a textile manufacturer in the town of New 
Lanark, near Glasgow, Scotland, in the early 
1800's, the era of the industrial revolution. Peo- 
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ple flocked from far and wide to see his plant in 
operation. Owen spoke often to the other man- 
ufacturers on his plan of work evaluation, his 
incentive plan to get quality work and to pay 
the individuals according to their contribution 
to quality. Over each worker’s position there 
hung a wooden block, with one side painted 
white, one yellow, one blue, and one black. 
When the white side was turned outward it 
proclaimed excellent work; the yellow—good; 
the blue—indifferent; and the black—bad. Not 
only could the factory manager see at a glance 
how his work force was doing, but each worker 
had the satisfaction of being recognized as an 
individual, and having his excellent work 


labeled as such. 


A small manufacturer of wood articles did 
not know what the actual costs were of finished 
assemblies. The owner knew that his overall 
estimates, based on overall costs on previous 


orders, were not reliable in the price squeeze 
situation he was experiencing. A simple job 
card was devised to record the operator, the op- 


eration, the time started, the time completed, the 
pieces completed. The superintendent filled in 
the cards as he assigned the jobs. The cost 
work was simple. Within a month relatively 
accurate costs of each assembly were known, as 
well as the fact that production rates on specific 
operations by different workers varied up to 

The small plant is operated as°one man, 
the principal owner, wants it to be run. There 
is a direct extension of his philosophy, and ac- 
ceptable performance, from his desk down 
through the organization to the sweeper—and 
it will always be so. 

The small plant is operated with a sales 
outlook, with the contact between plant and 
customer close, and communication immediate, 
which is to be expected (with the exception of 
a highly scientific or engineering product where 
the competition is not so keen and the customer 
is glad to get what he can when he can). The 
small plant is able to run with a minimum of 
written communication, and a minimum of de- 
tailed production and cost data. The point be- 


ing made is that the owner of the small plant 
should choose the incentive plan that best fits 
into his personal experience, philosophy, and 
profit margin. He must realize that the atten- 
tion paid down the line to the application and 
paper work of an incentive system will be in 
direct proportion to the attention he pays to 
them. The owner must not take someone else’s 
word, or try to match some other plant’s record 
with this or that plan, unless he is willing to 
concede that he is the same type of manager 
with the same type of plant. If ever an applica- 
tion must be tailor-made, it is an incentive plan 
for a small plant, and the model is the owner. 


A Word About Costs 


One further word, and that on costs. All 
that the highly developed incentive plan of a 
big, successful plant can do is to measure the 
performance of each individual, one by one. 
The cost per man is little different in a General 
Motors plant than it is in any 20-man plant— 
except perhaps for a little more skill and know- 
how paid to the combined industrial engineer- 
timestudy man-clerk who does all functions in 
the small plant. To paraphrase Charlie Wilson, 
what is good cost-wise for the big plant is good 
cost-wise for the small plant—if the owner has 
the training, temperament, and work philosophy 
to use it. 


Some Opinions and Suggestions 


At this point I leave the presentation of 
facts and enter the discussion with opinions and 
suggestions. I will try to forget my engineering 
training and background, my plant manage- 
ment experience, and try to project my thinking 
to that of a sales-oriented owner of a small 
plant. I may not have the right touch, as I’ve 
always been a hired hand. Never have my own 
personal savings and estate ridden on my de- 
cision, only my job security. I have always had 
the feeling that the owner with his financial 
security at stake sees things differently than his 
hired professional engineers and professional 
managers. 


May I suggest that if there is a tightening 
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squeeze between obtainable selling price and 
present costs, and labor is a large percent of the 
cost, you should consider an incentive plan 
based on production standards set by time study. 
Should your products be stable and the competi- 
tion well-established and rugged, and you are 
determined to dig in and fight it out on an 
engineering and low-cost production basis, the 
use of standard data, or pre-determined elemen- 
tal times, should be used. Well installed, prop- 
erly supervised, and wisely administered by a 
considerate owner, an incentive system with ac- 
curate production standards will give the lowest 
unit labor costs, and have its own built-in 
mechanism to keep standards matched to 
changed and improved methods of production. 
To state frankly what has been inferred, to ob- 
tain the lowest possible labor costs will demand 
constant attention on the part of the owner, or 
on the part of a highly trusted and competent 
superintendent. There is always a price to pay 
for excellence in any undertaking. 


If you as an owner wish to set up an incen- 
tive system that will keep a sharp eye on labor 
costs without too heavy demands on your time 
to keep it going without hitches, I suggest the 
Standard Day Work Plan. A capable superin- 
tendent can see to it that the laggards are edged 
upward to satisfactory production, and the time- 
studied production standards do not have to 
have the ultimate in accuracy. What you save 
in your plant time can be spent on additional 
sales effort. The overhead savings from in- 
creased sales will more than offset the slightly 
higher production costs. 

It is my opinion that it will be the excep- 
tional small plant that should be operated to- 
day with an Estimated Bogey Plan. That plan 
does not give a uniform cost per piece. Each 
part or lot produced varies in labor cost as the 
effort of the worker or group doing the work 
varies. An exceptional small plant would be 
one doing only job lot work with each order 
different in some manner. The Bogey Plan will 
give a rough approximation of what costs to ex- 
pect on a job similar enough to some past job 
to warrant using the past costs to estimate a 


future cost. 


I cannot appreciate how, under present-day 
competition, a plant can operate as a Day Work 
plant, which is to say, a plant in which a job is 
assigned to a worker and his production per 
hour on the job is not checked. If an owner 
now has such a shop and wishes to have a better 
idea of his costs, but is of the opinion that the 
work is so varied that the cost to set production 
standards is prohibitive, may I suggest that the 
individual job card be considered. Unknown 
costs make known losses. 


The Long-Range Point of View 


May I close this talk by dreaming out loud? 
What sort of an incentive plan would an owner 
of a small manufacturing plant set up if he 
took a long-range point of view, and set out to- 
day to have such an incentive plan in effect X 
years from now that his plant would be classed 
with the Lincoln Electric Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio? At the Lincoln plant, the prevail- 
ing wage of the Cleveland area is paid and the 
production work is done on an incentive plan 
based on accurate time study and standard data, 
yet that extra something is at work in the plant 
to the extent that for years an average bonus of 
$5-6000 per employee has been paid. Or to be 
classed with the Woodward Valve Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, who are proud of the fact 
that there are 10,000 applications on file for 
work at Woodward. What do I suggest to get 
the total incentive plan that gives to each em- 
ployee the maximum of security, recognition, 
and self-expression? First, to hire, when a re- 
placement is necessary or additional work re- 
quires, only a man or a woman capable of be- 
ing inspired as well as being able to do the job. 
What is the expense of trying out one or two 
or three or more people to fill a vacancy until 
the probationary work experience says, “This is 
the person who will add a plus to our work 
force.” 


Second, to train each employee in his job 
thoroughly, to orient him to the plant rules and 
regulations, and to do the maximum amount of 
cross-training so that the new man early devel- 
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ops the sense of belonging in his group and is 
willing, even eager, to tie his security to the 
security of the company. 

Third, to set production standards that are 
fair and equitable and can be met by an honest 
effort, and will pay a bonus proportionate to 
the extra effort put forth to earn it. 

Fourth, to provide the necessary tools and 
equipment in sufficient quantity and in good 
repair to do the work without the waste of 
time or effort that result from inadequate facili- 

ties, and to provide a clean, wholesome physical 
work environment. 

Fifth, to establish appropriate standards of 
quality and to operate a system of quality con- 
trol that pinpoints the off-quality work and the 
workers responsible. 

Sixth, to provide sympathetic and under- 
standing supervision of the workers so that each 
feels that his contributions as an individual are 
known and appreciated. 

Seventh, to provide the employee and com- 
munity services to the worker and his home 
town that are abreast of, or ahead of those pro- 
vided elsewhere so that the worker feels the 
genuine interest of his company in his total 
well-being as a human being through vacations, 
pension plan, on-the-job working conditions, 
promotions based on merit, opportunities to im- 
prove one’s job know-how and business educa- 
tion, prompt and sincere attention to complaints 
and grievances, and all the little and big things 
that make the company a good place to work, 
aside from the hourly rate of pay. 

Eighth, to provide the staff services of pro- 
duction control, inventory control, cost control, 
quality control, and such, so that the workers 
sense and know that their effects are being used 
effectively and economically to produce goods 
for sale at the least possible cost, and with the 
least possible work-in-process, and the least pos- 
sible finished good inventory—the modern 
worker knows that idle equipment, idle time, 
excess raw materials, excess work-in-process, and 
‘excess and obsolescent finished goods are wastes 
of human effort, physical space, and money put 
to its least efficient use. 


Ninth, to have a competent engineering 
staff that offer better and better products for 
sale, products that the workers can be proud 
of by reason of their quality and performance. 

Tenth, to have an aggressive sales force and 
sales program based on a quality product at a 
competitive price that keeps the plant workload 
relatively constant while slowly increasing in 
volume so that the worker can have the feeling 
of maximum security in his job. 

Eleventh, to provide excellent top manage- 
ment so that the worker is proud of the accom- 
plishments of his company as a profitable, ex- 
panding concern, as a place to be proud to work 
at and for, and as an outstanding contributor 
to the general welfare of the community 
through donations and the personal time and 
effort of the owner in community affairs. 

Do I hear my dreaming interrupted by the 
remark, “Man, you are outlining the perfect 
plant, not an incentive system!” 

“Am I?” I have just stated what is needed 
to get the interests of the worker channeled 
toward the betterment of himself and his com- 
pany. As James Lincoln has said, “The greatest 
force available in industry today is the latent 
power of the worker.” Hence, the incentive sys- 
tem for any plant, the small plant included, is 
the one that awakens and releases all the latent 
power of each worker. That will be done when 
the owner’s every act has the clear intent of ad- 
vancing the interest of the worker and the com- 
pany, and when the worker is reimbursed in 
proportion to his effort. Am I saying in a 
roundabout way, install a profit-sharing plan? 
No, not at once, but the ultimate end of all the 
efforts that win the full and constant effort of 
each individual must be an equitable sharing 
with the worker the fruits of his labor in pro- 
portion to his contributions. The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company started in the 1g910’s. No, I’m not 
advocating a profit-sharing plan now. What I 
am advocating is broad-gauge, forward-plan- 
ning, so that each step taken to increase the 
worker’s security, to give him more of his de- 
served recognition, to give him more opportuni- 


(Continued on page 87) 








You may know what you mean, but do you get across what you mean? To achieve under- 
standing in communication with other people, meaning must be conveyed accurately from 
your mind to theirs. Effective communication means better relations between management 


and employees. 





What Do You Mean? 


H”™ you ever felt that an order or an in- 
struction you gave aroused resentment? 
Or have you ever felt resentment about instruc- 
tions given to you? If so, perhaps better under- 


standing in communication can be achieved | 


through an analysis of meaning. Communica- 
tion centers on meaning .. . it’s the heart of the 
communication process. 

Sometimes people in industry think they’re 
on solid ground because their communication 
is based upon facts. But have you ever felt as if 
a rug had been pulled out from under you 
when you were asked, “What do you mean”? 
Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Wonderland, 
wrote: “One of the hardest things in the world 
to do is to convey meaning accurately from one 
mind to another.” But, that’s exactly what we 
have to do if we’re to achieve understanding in 
communication. 


ConsIpER Your LISTENER 


Perhaps too many people consider their 
listeners as passive. As speakers, they believe 
they are the only active agents. They believe 
they can pour information into their listeners 
as they would salt into a shaker. But coopera- 
tion is a two-way street and if we’re going to be 
successful in communicating, we must consider 
our listeners. 

What are some reasons our listeners don’t 
cooperate? One reason may be the listener’s feel- 
ings toward the speaker; feelings such as fear, 
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jealousy, antagonism, animosity, prejudice, or 
inferiority. Another reason may be unfavorable 
attitudes such as lack of appreciation, selfish- 
ness, lack of confidence, a narrow viewpoint, a 
domineering attitude, or incompetence. 

As we are talking, if we are aware of the 
individual differences in temperament and ex- 
perience of our listeners, we'll recognize them 
as vital factors. No two people are built alike, 
react alike, or attach exactly the same meaning 
to what we say. 


Depth of Meaning 


What we say to our listeners is also affected 
by each listener’s age and experience. These in- 
dividual differences cause our listeners to react 
to what we say according to their depth of 
meaning—depth of meaning acquired from years 
of living, and depth of meaning acquired from 
experience. 

For example, consider depth of meaning 
from years of living—the age of your listener. 
Certainly a child attaches different meanings to 
what we say than would an adult. Consider the 
word “friend.” A child would probably attach 
a meaning to “friend” as “anyone who likes 
you.” Through his years of living, the word 
friend would have a deeper meaning. For ex- 
ample, “one who knows you and likes you any- 
how.” 

Recently, a columnist described a child’s 
depth of meaning. He told about the girl that 
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came home crying from her first day at school. 
She told her mother that the teacher had lied 
to her. Her mother couldn’t believe this, so she 
asked the girl what had happened. The girl 
said that when she got to school, all the seats 
were taken so the teacher told her to “take a 
seat in front for the present.” The child said 
she sat there all day and the teacher never did 
give her the “present.” That’s depth of mean- 
ing from years of living! 

We also acquire a depth of meaning from 
years of experience—or the lack of it. We at- 
tach a wide range of meanings to words, de- 
pending on their context and our surroundings. 
Think of the meanings we attach toa word 
such as “frame.” Frame has a common mean- 
ing to us, but don’t we think of a window 
frame, or to frame someone, or the frame of 
the house, or hothouse frame, or frame of 
mind? That’s depth of meaning from experi- 
ence. It was reported that an interviewer for a 
national magazine was questioning a factory 
worker about his opinion on “closed shop.” The 
worker replied: “It’s a matter of opinion, but 
myself, I prefer a little ventilation.” I believe 
we could call that depth of meaning from lack 
of experience. 

P. T. Barnum, the great showman, relied 
upon the fact that people often have not ac- 
quired depth of meaning to further his own in- 
terests. The story is told that when his sideshow 
tent was filled and customers were lingering 
inside—with more customers waiting outside— 
Barnum would hang a sign near a door reading 
“This way to the Egress.” The customers, be- 
lieving they could see another exhibit, would 
go through the door and find themselves out- 
side. The sign meant exit. The purpose is not 
to show how depth of meaning is used to con- 
fuse people, but only to point out that we must 
know how a listener is affected. 


The Nature of Words 


Words are the means of communication ... 
and barriers to communication. They can be 
both at the same time. Words rule us in the 
sense that they are the means to coordinate be- 


havior. It does little good to be perceptive if 
one cannot communicate one’s perceptions to 
others. Words help us to live together harmoni- 
ously, but they get us into all kinds of trouble, 
too. They bring about understanding, but they 
can also bring about countless misunderstand- 
ings. 

There is no meaning in language itself; 
there is meaning only as a word is used and as 
someone reacts to it. The meaning of a word 
exists in us. A word can mean anything if you 
and I agree upon it. We could call your chair 
a “gleep” if we could agree that is what you're 
sitting on. Justice Holmes wrote: “A word is 
not a crystal, transparent and unchanged; it is 
the skin of a living thought and may vary great- 
ly in color and content according to circum- 
stances and the time in which it is used.” 


Barriers TO MEANING 
Facts and Opinion 


Just as meaning is the heart of communica- 
tion, so are facts the heart of meaning in effec- 
tive communication. And let’s say communicat- 
ing effectively is getting your listener to do 
what you want him to do. But here, we need to 
pin the word “fact” down. A fact is something 
that has been proved and can be proved. It has 
no actuality and no reality. We accept a fact 
because it is indisputable. That’s why we can 
question someone’s meaning when they tell us 
“these are the true facts.” Facts can’t be other- 
wise. If I were to tell you it is 250 miles from 


Toledo to Chicago and give you my starting 
and stopping points, it would be a fact because 
you could measure as I did and verify the dis- 
tance. 


Some facts we accept on faith; the quantity 
in a bushel, the length of an inch, the distance 
from the earth to the moon. While we have 
accepted these facts on faith, we could arrive 
at the same answers by using the same measur- 
ing devices as the person who determined the 
fact. We need to agree on what is a fact so that 
we may differentiate facts from opinions or 


judgments. 
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Opinions 

An opinion is a personal judgment or feel- 
ing about something. Really, it’s an expression 
of our approval or disapproval. Since no two of 
us are exactly alike, we won’t judge or feel quite 
alike on anything. Our opinions will differ. I 
say, “Ned Skeldon really had a funny show last 
night.” You say that it was full of stale jokes 
and exaggerated antics. Related to meaning, 
our trouble comes when someone tries to make 
his opinions or judgments facts. We've set up 
another barrier to communication. 

One of our obligations for effective com- 
munication, then, is to state facts objectively. 
Probably the reason we don't state facts objec- 
tively is because of fuzzy or lazy thinking. 
We're not treating facts fairly. 


Illogical Comparison 


Some of the products of fuzzy thinking are 
illogical comparisons. How often do we hear 
such illogical comparisons as: “That’s a large 
company.” How large? The speaker and the 
listener may have entirely different conceptions 
of what constitutes a large company. Or, the 
statement, “Shredded Doorknobs are scarce 
now.” Does this mean few are being produced 
now? Or does this mean I'll have to wait a 
month? Or does this mean Shredded Door- 
knobs must be ordered from the wholesaler? 

How about the statement, “We made our 
greatest gains in 1959.” Gains in what? And 
over what? These are illogical comparisons. 
“The 1961 Sudsable is your best buy.” The best 
with reference to what? Another dishwasher? 
Because it is the least expensive? Because it has 
better workmanship? Or, “Cleveland is larger 
than any city in Ohio.” It can’t be. If we say 
that, we’re saying that Cleveland is larger than 
itself. We should say, “Cleveland is larger than 
any other city in Ohio.” Have you heard some- 
one say, “Try X vitamins—they’re safer.” Safer 
than what? So, we can be aware of illogical 
comparisons and avoid their use. 


Begging the Issue 


Another fault in our handling of facts is 


“begging the issue.” We assume the truth of 
something that is not yet proved. Probably best 
illustrated with the old gags as “Have you 
stopped lying yet?” Or, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” You're caught no matter 
which way you answer. Consider the statement 
“One way we can increase production is 
through an incentive system—which will cer- 
tainly be welcomed by all right-thinking em- 
ployees.” Now, putting it that way, no matter 
what your reasons, if you don’t support the in- 
centive system, you aren’t a right-thinking em- 


* ployee. 


Non-sequitur 


The non-sequitur is another barrier to get- 
ting our meaning across. Non-sequitur means 
it does not follow. It's not an orderly process of 
thinking. It’s like 13254 instead of the usual 
12345. A non-sequitur is an inference not sup- 
ported by its premises. Have you heard state- 
ments like these non-sequiturs: 


1. “I've known Miss Grant for five years 
and I’m sure she would make an excel- 
lent secretary.” The inference is that 
Miss Grant would make a fine secretary 
because you know her. 


. “Mr. Jackson has been to all of the meet- 
ings this year so he would be a good 
choice for our president.” Again, an in- 
ference not supported by its premises. 


Two-valued System 


Then, there is the danger of the two-valued 
system ... our two-way logic. We tend to think 
in opposites; we mention no middle ground. 
Either something is black or it’s white. We talk 
about the pro and the con of an issue, or we 
will say, “Let’s look at both sides.” Aren’t we 
saying an issue has only two sides? Perhaps 
there are many facets or sides to an issue. You 
can think of many others such as: good or bad; 
hot or cold; fast or slow; strong or weak; suc- 
cess or failure. One may wonder how many 
mental breakdowns could be avoided if people 
would consider degrees of success and not just 
success or failure. Certainly such two-valued 
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thinking can lead to morbidity—laxity on the 
job—or mental breakdown. 


Prepossessives 

Prepossessive words have some basis in fact, 
but are not wholly sound. The user of these 
words capitalizes on the favorable opinions held 
by people in general. Such words as imported, 
home-made, hand-made, original, old, estab- 
lished in 1890, only $1, $5, or $100, and genuine. 

We're susceptible to the use of preposses- 
sives just as we are careful in the choice of 
words to affect people precisely as we wish. 
Someone may “imitate” Bing Crosby, but 
leather must be “simulated” if you want to sell 
a briefcase. And, we no longer have “capital- 
ists” in business, rather we refer to them now 
as “industrialists” or “executives.” 


Pompous Words 


The use of pompous words and flaunting 
our word supply is like parading our wealth, 
and with about the same effect. You're likely 
to be known as a stuffed shirt. Such words as 
endeavoring for try; assistance for help; aggre- 
gation for total. How often do you hear, for 
example, a newscaster tell about someone’s in- 
juries as abrasions and contusions? Do you 
know precisely what he means? He could have 
said “cuts and bruises,” and no doubt more peo- 
ple would know precisely what he meant. Just 
remember that horse sense can function with 
words of one syllable. 

Gardner Cowles, publisher of Look Maga- 
zine, is said to have kept framed in his office the 
following words by advertising man Arthur 
Kudner to his son: 

Never fear big words 

Big long words name little things 

All big things have little names 

Such as life and death, peace and war 

Or dawn, day, night, hope, love, home. 

Learn to use little words in a big way 

It is hard to do 

But they say what you mean 

When you don’t know what you mean— 

Use big words 

They often fool little people. 


Abstractions 


Related to the use of pompous words is the 
use of abstractions. Using abstractions in our 
speech leaves out part of the meaning—some- 
times necessary to handle a mass of facts—but 
omitting part of the meaning. Result, a lack 
of preciseness. The word “bird” covers an im- 
mense variety of creatures—far more than 
Robin, Finch, or Sparrow. Abstractions are a 
distant relative of the concrete things they sym- 
bolize. The word “procedure” or the word 
“facilities” are abstractions and they can be used 
skillfully—or clumsily. This is not to suggest, 
of course, that abstractions or generalities should 
not be used, but when you want precision in 
your meaning then use the concrete, technical 
term. Choose a happy medium by switching 
between words and things. 


Wuat WE Can Do 


You've noted some of the factors that enter 
into meaning, how they are misused, of what 
we must be aware, and how to overcome some 
of the barriers. 

What do these ideas mean to us? The more 
we can apply the principles of effective com- 
munication in our everyday speech and writing, 
the more sound can be the relationships between 
management and employees, and between em- 
ployee and employee. Remember that all per- 
sons with whom you're communicating have 
feelings, prejudices, whims, opinions, and that 
they like approval and praise. 

We can never remove the subjective factors 
of personal feelings when we are communicat- 
ing. We can’t measure sentiment, emotional 
obstacles, or a listener’s feelings. But we can 
tend to control our own “self-feeling” . . . the 
“what’s in it for me” feeling. Self-feelings are 
obstacles to understanding. If we’re weak in 
overcoming the barriers, perhaps empathy can 
help. Empathy, a feeling for your fellow man. 
Don’t look for a person’s underlying motive or 
intention in what he says. Have confidence in 
your communicator and you'll share a spirit of 
sincerity — of believability —of empathy. You'll 
be on your way to communicating effectively. 





As You Were Saying— 


AN AMAZING SAFETY RECORD 


IRECTLY or indirectly, safety is the concern 
D of all of us. The following report of an 
outstanding record at one of American Cyana- 
mid Company’s plants, and the meticulous at- 
tention given to instruction and precaution by 
both the personnel and safety departments, came 
to us from Mr. J]. F. Wolfe, Jr.. of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc. in Pittsburgh, and is a 
timely reminder that one can never be too care- 
ful. 

In early August, 1960, employees of American 
Cyanamid Company’s Willow Island, W. Va., 
plant had compiled 673,000 man hours without a 
disabling injury. 

Alone, the mark is a good one. When com- 
bined with others recorded during the years at 
Cyanamid, the record is outstanding. For exam- 
ple: From November 19, 1952, to June 14, 1956, 
these employees totalled 3,994,467 man _ hours 
without a disabling injury. 

The latest safety mark began on December 17, 
1959—a year in which the plant’s accident fre- 
quency rate was 2.41. This compared with 3.32 
for the chemical industry and 6.47 for all industry. 

Several departments at this Parkersburg area 
plant have actually gone 13 years without sustain- 
ing a disabling injury. Even the maintenance de- 
partment—where chances of injury are consider- 
ably higher because of the very nature of opera- 
tions—had totalled in excess of one million man 
hours without injury during 51 months to August, 
when the mark was continuing. 

“This is an exceptionally good record,” claims 
Wilber H. Ashby, plant safety supervisor. 

The standard of the 130-man maintenance 
force may or may not be typical of Cyanamid’s 
Willow Island plant—but its safety planning and 
operations are. These men undergo the same 
safety indoctrination given all new employees at 
three levels. This includes a briefing by the per- 
sonnel department, after which general and specific 
regulations are spelled out by the safety depart- 
ment. Each employee is tested on these rules and 
then assigned to a department where on-the-job 


safety is given additional clarification. 

Also, maintenance employees follow standard 
practice instructions outlined for each job. 

One good example is testing in hazardous 
vessels—described as “confined spaces, which have 
contained, are in the immediate vicinity of, or are 
connected by piping to any hazardous substance 
giving rise to flammable, poisonous, asphyxiant, 
suffocant, irritant, or anesthetic vapors or gases.” 

None of these vessels is entered if oxygen con- 
tent is below 19 per cent or above 23 per cent, ac- 
cording to Safety Supervisor Ashby. 

Testing is done by a department superin- 
tendent or general foreman, using a portable 
oxygen indicator made by Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh. The instrument measures 
oxygen content by volume through a range of o 
to 25 per cent. 

The M-S-A units—there are five employed at 
Willow Island—are checked and calibrated pe- 
riodically at the plant’s instrument department. 
Also, if necessary, repairs are made there. And, 
it is there that department superintendents and 
general foremen are given instructions in simple 
operation of the portable oxygen indicators. 

Readings taken with the indicators—after a 
preliminary check in an outside area—are regis- 
tered on a work permit issued each maintenance 
worker prior to entry into a closed or hazardous 
vessel for inspection or repair. In the event of an 
unfavorable reading, the instrument is calibrated 
again in free air. If a second test of the vessel 
shows an oxygen deficiency or excess, the vessel is 
not entered until it has “aired” completely. 

One of the indicators is available for immedi- 
ate use in the pharmaceutical, plastics, catalytic 
aniline, and fermentation buildings, while a fifth 
unit is located as a “spare” in the instrument de- 
partment. 

In addition to use of the portable oxygen in- 
dicator, standard practice instructions for inspec- 
tion and repair of closed vessels require a test with 
an M-S-A Explosimeter to determine presence of 
explosive gases or vapors in air mixtures. 

This program has earned many awards from 
the National Safety Council and the National Fire 
Protection Association. 





BOOKS 


Tue Human Sine or Enterprise. By Douglas 
McGregor. McGraw-Hill Book Company. New 
York, 1960. 246 pp., $4.95. 

The textbook principles of organization, 
says the author, have influenced managerial 
behavior over several generations. But “despite 
the fact that they rest primarily on armchair 
speculation rather than on empirical research, 
the literature gives the impression that these 
classical principles are beyond challenge.” If 
there is one he doesn’t thereupon challenge, I 
missed it. 

The whole book is skillfully built around 
the discussion and illustration of the contrasting 
theories “X” and “Y”. Theory X embraces the 
traditional view of direction and control: “1.The 
average human being has an inherent dislike of 
work and will avoid it if he can. 2. Because 
of this human characteristic of dislike of work, 
most people must be coerced, controlled, di- 
rected, threatened with punishment, to get them 
to put forth adequate effort toward the achieve- 
ment of organizational objectives. 3. The 
average human being prefers to be directed, 
wishes to avoid responsibility, has relatively 
little ambition, wants security above all.” 

Theory Y is the integration of individual 
and organizational goals. This is put forward as 
“a modest beginning for new theory with 
respect to the management of human resources.” 
Some elements of it: “1. The expenditure of 
physical and mental effort in work is as natural 
as play or rest. 2. External control and the threat 
of punishment are not the only means for 
bringing about effort toward organizational 
objectives. Man will exercise self-direction and 
self-control in the service of objectives to which 
he is committed. 3. Commitment to objectives 
is a function of the rewards associated with their 
achievement. 4. The average human being 
learns, under proper conditions, not only to 
accept but to seek responsibility. 5. The capacity 


to exercise a relatively high degree of imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution 
of organizational problems is widely, not 
narrowly, distributed in the population. 6. Under 
the conditions of modern industrial life, the 
intellectual potentialities of the average human 
being are only partially utilized.” 

Though the application of Theory Y may 
seem to the reader quite visionary and Utopian 
at the start, Mr. McGregor makes the possi- 
bility sound most convincing and the end most 
desirable. He relates his ideas to the whole 
gamut of personnel functions—to administering 
salaries and promotions, to performance ap- 
praisal, to the development of managers, to 
name just a few. He discusses the Scanlon Plan 
as an example of management by integration 
and self-control, and makes you want to look 
up again Frederick Lesieur’s book on that plan. 

One of the most interesting chapters for 
personnel directors is number 5, which details a 
specific illustration of the operation of man- 
agerial strategy based on Theory Y. We see 
how a top manager leads a relatively inexperi- 
enced personnel director to define objectives for 
himself and go about achieving them. 

This is an extremely thought-provoking 
book which I, for one, am glad to add to my 
small collection of those which can be read 
profitably a second or third time. As professor 
of management at M.I.T.’s School of Industrial 
Management and board member of the Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior, the au- 
thor is one of the best known and most articu- 
late men in our field. 

Harrison TERRELL 


Lasor AND Trape UnionisM: AN INTERDISCIPLI- 
nary Reaper. Edited by Walter Galenson and 
Seymour Lipset. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1960. 379 pp. $6.50. 


This excellent book is largely an outgrowth 
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of a conference on trade union democracy held 
at Arden House 3 years ago, under the auspices 
of the Fund for the Republic. It is basically a 
collection of works which appeared in various 
journals during the past 6 years which, the edi- 
tors feel, have made a significant contribution to 
labor and industrial relations. 

Galenson, an economist, and Lipset, a 
sociologist, are both Research Associates of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the Univer- 
sity of California. They have “sought to in- 
clude pieces that may even puzzle and enrage 
the reader; in short, make him think.” How- 
ever, these selections will not necessarily arouse 
the beginner in the field who has not, either 
from a lack of advanced theory, or actual col- 
lective bargaining experience, the skill to dif- 
ferentiate between the sociological and economic 
aspects of labor relations. 


The collection is divided into nine sections; 
the subjects and authors are: The Theory of the 
Union, M. W. Reder and E. H. P. Brown; 
Labor Markets, R. L. Lampman and S. Rotten- 
berg; Trade Union History, I. Bernstein and 
J.T. Dunlop; The Union Monopoly Issue, E. 
S. Mason; Unions, Wages and Inflation, J. R. 
Schlesinger, M. Bronfenbrenner, J. R. Hicks, 
and H. M. Douty; Democracy and Bureaucracy 
in Trade Union Government, J. R. Coleman 
and S. Lipset; The Internal Political Life of 
Trade Unions, D. Bell, L. Pearlin and H. E. 
Richards, and G. Strauss; Factors Shaping Oc- 
cupational Behavior, R. W. Revans, K. G. J. C. 
Knowles, R. H. Guest and G. Goldstein; and, 
The Social Environment of Work Attitudes, R. 
Blauner, D. F. Roy and W. A. Faunce. 

The contents are extremely provocative— 
the views very argumentative: Coleman’s opin- 
ion that there are “continuing pressures in 
unionism to maintain the appearance of do- 
mestic decision-making,” or Hicks’ view that 
“a direct claim for higher wages on the grounds 
of the profits that are being made by employers 
is a dangerous claim to make,” so that the value 
of money in our free economy is largely de- 
pendent on the determination of wages. In fact, 
Mr. Lipset states that “students of the labor 


movement will be able to point to major ex- 
ceptions to each proposition. . . .” 

Some of the articles are original to this col- 
lection—the one by Biauner on work satisfac- 
tion, and the extremely well-written piece by 
Daniel Bell—“The Racket-Ridden Longshore- 
men: A Functional Analysis of Crime.” 

There is no doubt that the editors have 
achieved what they intended—to make (this) 
reader think. The amount of good, hard, real- 
istic thinking will depend on whether or not 
the reader feels, as does the “liberal” economist, 
that the unions play a useful role in society, or 
as does the “conservative” economist, that 
unions are an unnecessary nuisance. 

Cuarwes Bint, Jr. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 57) 
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We once heard a wise man say 
“when men trade goods each one is a 
little poorer as well as a little richer, 
but when ideas are traded each per- 
son’s property is doubled.” 








Personnel Research 


Errects oF Jos EXPERIENCE AND ORGANIZATION 
ON THE Ratincs or Tasks. By Francis D. Hard- 
ing and David A. Naurath, Wright Air De- 
velopment Division, Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. Engineering and Industrial Psychology, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, Summer, 1960, 63-68. 


Efficient means of collecting job informa- 
tion is in increasing demand as the content of 
many jobs change with the introduction of auto- 
matic equipment and processes. The card sort 
(Grings, 1953) while not a conventional job 
analysis method was found sufficiently promis- 
ing to investigate in this study. The subjects, 
22 aviation technicians, were divided into three 
groups; five men with nine months average 
work experience; twelve men of 24 years work 
experience; and five with an average of nine 
years work experience. 

They sorted nine decks of fifty task-state- 
ment cards into eight piles according to their 
reaction to the measured dimension. The nine 
dimensions were: Frequency; Like-Dislike; 
Technical Knowledge; Importance; Job De- 
mands; Prestige; Effort; Difficulty; and Career 
Value. 

The authors concluded that the card sort 
method is satisfactory to collect objective infor- 
mation about job activities but that further ef- 
fort is required to improve the efficiency of ad- 
ministrative method. More important, perhaps, 
is their finding that workers performing the 
same jobs in different organizations and of 
varying levels of work experience do differ in 
their ratings of statements describing their work 
activities. The latter should indicate to person- 
nel men the care that should be used when 
grouping together job information collected in 
different departments or from widely different 
types of workers. 

This study could also suggest application of 
the card sort method with groups of workers 
who vary in other characteristics than work 
experience, 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


Semi-Skittep ANnp Over Forty. By Alastair 
Heron and Sheila M. Chown, Medical Research 
Council, Unit for Research on Occupational 
Aspects of Aging, University of Liverpool. 
Occupational Psychology, Vol. 34, No. 4, Octo- 
ber 1960,, 264-274. 


This research has been carried out on 2,774 
men in an age range of 16-74 years employed in 
526 semi-skilled occupations located on Mersey- 
side, a heavily-industrialized area surrounding 
Liverpool. The content investigates age-differ- 
ences in employee behavior, working conditions 
and job demands, and on the attitudes of super- 
visors toward age changes in their men. Meth- 
ods of inquiry included examination of records, 
interviewing, and inspection of actual opera- 
tions. Two members of the research team ex- 
amined and assessed each job simultaneously 
but completely independent of each other and 
later arrived at agreement through discussion. 
Jobs were analyzed in terms of working condi- 
tion variables (dust and fumes, heat, noise, and 
drafts) and job demand variables (fineness, 
pacing, need for responsible behavior, and sus- 
tained care and concentrated attention). 

The writers compare their findings with the 
topics listed by Murrell (1959) as desirable for 
research on older workers: 

1. What are the factors in the work situa- 
tion which cause difficulties to older 
men? How can they be remedied? 

. What avoidable long-term health haz- 
ards (other than toxic hazards) are pres- 
ent in a work situation? 

What is the effect of bonus schemes on 
older men? 

What are the determining factors in pro- 
motion, and how do they discriminate 
against the older man? What is the role 
of “status” in job satisfaction? 

. To what extent can older men be re- 
trained? What age-group is, economical- 
ly, most worth training? 
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6. What is the basis of discrimination 
against older workers in employment 
policy? What are the attributes of older 
men which make them worth employ- 
ing? 

. What is happening to men who give up 
their accustomed jobs because they can 
no longer cope with them? 

The authors produce evidence to suggest 
the increasing difficulty of finding suitable al- 
ternative work for men over fifty and point out 
the problems caused by the inability of super- 
visors to perceive the nature and extent of the 
underlying difficulties or of the need for pre- 
ventive action. They offer four different types 
of studies to be implemented which would yield 
more definite courses of action to be followed in 
improving the work situation and opportunity 
of older manual workers. 


A “Needs or Problems” Consensus 


With Groups 
(Continued from page 71) 


tive severity, and thereby priority, of each 
problem or need. 


Brainstorming 


The primary purpose of brainstorming is 
to obtain a proliferation of ideas, sugges- 
tions, problems, or the like, without regard 
for their relevancy, feasibility, adequacy, or 
the like. In other words, brainstorming is 
a creative process, relying upon spontaneous 
group stimulation and interaction and in- 
dividual resourcefulness, imagination and 
ingenuity to draw out, “off the top of the 
head” as it were, problems or needs with- 
out engaging in judicious thinking, analy- 
sis or evaluation of them. For example, the 
group in toto, is asked: “Name as many 
different problems as you can in administer- 
ing the Awards Competition.” As quickly 
as such problems are verbalized they are 
recorded for future disposition. 
These, then, are the salient techniques and 
methods that can be employed in any group- 


type meeting to ascertain the problems or needs 
with respect to any given topic or subject. To 
be sure, each technique has been rather cursorily 
presented without benefit of great discussion, 
and hardly any mention as to the implementive 
procedures attendant thereto, but that is another 
matter again! 


Incentive Applications in the 
Small Manufacturing Plants 


(Continued from page 78) 


ties to express himself, to give him an incentive 
to make the most effective use of his work, his 
know-how, and his imagination will be a step 
forward in a total plan to cover the total activi- 
ties of the plant. It has been proven in every 
human endeavor, including work in a manu- 
facturing plant, that the results from a monetary 
award only are insignificant to the results from 
the awards that recognize the individual as a 
human being capable of making the supreme 
effort under inspired leadership. 

A passerby stopped to question three work- 
men at work on a stone building. He asked 
each in turn, “What are you doing?” The first 
replied, “I’m shaping this stone.” The second 
replied, “I’m building a church.” The third 
replied, as he stopped and gazed at the edifice, 
“I’m helping the architect to build a beautiful 
cathedral.” 

What incentive plan for a small plant? Not 
a plan that only covers the scope of the manual 
worker. Rather, a plan that embraces all activi- 
ties and provides the opportunity for every 
worker to give of his hand, his head, and his 
heart toward his own welfare and the welfare 
of his company. 

There is a simple but all-powerful formula 
to guide each action to build slowly but surely 
a better and better incentive system. Just have 
every act that affects the worker increase his 
sense of belonging, of participating, and of ac- 
complishing. 





One thing you can learn by watch- 
ing the clock: it passes the time by 
keeping its hands busy. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Ashton Dunn Associates, management con- 
sulting firm specializing in executive search, has 
announced the election of Arthur Whittaker as 
a vice president. Mr. Whittaker, a former spe- 
cial agent of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, will participate in the firm’s activities in 
the recruiting of top executives for business and 
industry. 

At the same time, the Ashton Dunn firm 
announced its affiliation with Whittaker Asso- 
ciates, well-known investigation organization 
composed of former FBI agents, headed by Mr. 
Whittaker. 

Mr. Dunn said the current expansion of the 
recruiting firm, founded in 1953, will enable it 
to provide industrial and business clients with 
personal screening of candidates by men with 
fact-finding skills acquired through years of 
FBI service. 

In addition, associates of the Whittaker or- 
ganization, located in 50 states and 35 foreign 
countries, by conducting preliminary searches 
will make it possible for Ashton Dunn Asso- 
ciates to reduce costly travel expenses in making 
local investigations. 

Mr. Whittaker, born in Boston, is a gradu- 
ate of Northeastern University Law School. He 
served as a special agent of the FBI from 1942 to 
1946, and was later associated with Pacific Mills 
as general sales manager, and the McCann- 
Erickson organization as account marketing 
director. Ashton Dunn Associates are located 
in New York City. 





Charles H. Ulrich, personnel manager of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Connecticut, is 
one of 27 Connecticut industrial figures who 
have written articles for the 1960-1961 issue of 
“Planning Your Future in Connecticut Indus- 
try.” 

In stressing the growing importance of per- 
sonnel as a vital factor in modern industrial 


planning, Mr. Ulrich said, “It is a particularly 
interesting field because personnel people have 
the challenge of working closely with all de- 
partments in obtaining the right person for each 
job.” 

He termed the personnel department “the 
company’s ‘pulse-taker’ in industrial relations” 
because of its understanding of human relation- 
ships. 





The retirement of Donald E. Dickason as 
director of the University of Illinois Office of 
Nonacademic Personnel and director of the 
University Civil Service System of Illinois has 
been announced. The joint announcement was 
made by the President of the University of Illi- 
nois, David D. Henry, and by Timothy Swain, 
of Peoria, chairman of the University Civil 
Service System Merit Board. 

Mr. Dickason’s voluntary retirement for 
health reasons will be effective September 15th, 
or “as soon thereafter as will meet the con- 
venience and needs of the University and the 
University Civil Service System.” He was ap- 
pointed director of nonacademic personnel in 
January 1945, and has also been director of the 
state system since its inception, while continuing 
to direct the U. of I. nonacademic personnel 
program. 

“It has been my privilege to have taken an 
active part in the growth and development of 
an important function of university administra- 
tion and of the administration of higher educa- 
tion in general in this state,” Dickason said in 
his request for retirement. “I have felt, in gen- 
eral, that our programs have been successful in 
pioneering and developing them from the be- 
ginning.” 

“I have seen the University grow from a 
restricted student body and staff during the 
early days of 1945 to the wide ranging opera- 
tions of the present,” Mr. Dickason said. “I 
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have seen the University System likewise grow 
from nothing to one which is responsible for 
services to nine campuses and six universities 
under three different boards of control.” 

Because the university’s nonacademic per- 
sonnel program has been a leader in its field, 
Mr. Dickason frequently has been asked for 
professional advice by many other institutions 
of higher learning. He also has conducted re- 
search in personnel administration and has writ- 
ten 50 papers published in professional journals. 
For the last 10 years he has been faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Omaha’s Short Course 
for College Business Officers, a one-week inten- 
sive summer program. He is the author of a 
brochure, “Personnel Administration on the 
Campus,” written for this course. 

In the late 1940s Mr. Dickason was among 
the founders of the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association, which now includes some 
400 institutions in the United States and abroad. 


He has been a president of the association and 
currently is its executive secretary. 





The appointment of Berkley P. Rucker as 
manager of training has been announced by 
American-Saint Gobain Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tennessee. He was formerly assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the company’s Blue Ridge 
division. Mr. Rucker joined A-SG in 1957 after 
having been active in radio broadcasting, ac- 
counting and retail trade. He is a member of 
the American Society of Training Directors and 
the Appalachian Industrial Editors Association, 
and is also an instructor in the humanities 
seminar sponsored by the board of education in 
Kingsport. 

A major producer of flat glass products, 
American-Saint Gobain operates plants in 
Kingsport, Jeannette, and Arnold, Pennsylvania, 
and Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


With the Personnel Associations 





THe CoLteceE AND UNiversiry PERSONNEL 
Association plans a conference in Seattle Au- 
gust 6-9. A boat trip to an island in Puget 
Sound and a real old-fashioned outdoor salmon 
bake are among the attractions offered to dele- 
gates. Members of the Host Committee work- 
ing on the 1961 Conference represent six in- 
stitutions in addition to the University of Wash- 
ington. They include Boynton Kaiser, person- 
nel director of Project “M,” Stanford Univer- 
sity; Joseph Scroggs, director of staff personnel, 
Stanford University; and Lloyd G. Everest, di- 
rector of nonfaculty personnel, Washington 
State University. 

Others are James W. Ewart, director of 
personnel, California Institute of Technology; 
Rod Jeffrey, personnel director, University of 
Oregon Medical School; and John McLean, di- 
rector of personnel, University of British Co- 
lumbia. University of Washington representa- 
tives are David Williams, acting director of 
personnel; Reginald D. Root, now dean of men 
at the University; and Mrs. Elinor Senkler, ad- 
ministrative assistant. 


The March CUPA Newsletter reports on 
sectional conferences held this past winter. 
Topics included for discussion at the Southern 
Sectional Conference, at Vanderbilt University, 
were “What College and University Adminis- 
tration Expects of Its Personnel Department,” 
“A New Classification System at Tulane,” 
“Some Statistical Measures of a Personnel Pro- 
gram,” “Recruiting Techniques,” “Beginning a 
Personnel Program in a Small College,” “A 
Business Manager’s Responsibility for Person- 
nel Management.” 

One of the outstanding programs at the 
Midwestern Sectional Conference in Chicago 
was a panel discussion, “Business Looks at the 
Problems of Behavior and Motivation,” mod- 
erated by Dr. Russell N. Cansler, professor of 
business administration, and chairman of the 
department of personnel management, School 
of Business, and Director of the Business Teach- 
er Training Program, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 

The Eastern Sectional Conference, held at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at 
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Harvard University, featured a keynote address 
by Kurt M. Hertzfeld, vice president of admin- 
istrative affairs, Boston University, on “The 
Expanding Professional Role of the Personnel 
Officer.” The Western Sectional Conference, 
with James S. Dean, personnel manager, Santa 
Barbara Campus, University of California as 
chairman, met at the Miramar Hotel Resort. 
Jack L. Filer, personnel officer, San Jose State 
College, was program chairman. 





THe MEerTRopoLITAN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF THE Pusiic PersonneL Association, heard 
Philip C. Cooke, a principal associate in the 
firm of Worden and Risberg, Management 
Consultants of Philadelphia, speak at a spring 
meeting on “An Approach to Setting Executive 
Salaries.” At another spring meeting, the speak- 
er was James M. Mitchell, director of confer- 
ence program on public affairs for the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Nominated for president for the coming 
year was Ervin L. Davis; for vice president, 
Leonard F. Cronin; for secretary, Ruth Luse; 
and for treasurer, Charlotte Wescoff. Richard 
McCord and Frank J. Matejik have been nomi- 
nated to serve on the Board of Directors. 





THe PersonNeL ADMINISTRATORS OF NEw 
York University learned about a union with 
a touch of glamour when Miss Evelyn F. Bur- 
key, executive director of the Radio, Television, 
Screen Writers Guild of America, East, Inc., 
examined the structure of the Guild, empha- 
sizing points that distinguish it from the usual 
union. She also explored various facets of the 
collective bargaining negotiations which she 
handles. 

At another spring meeting Albert C. 
Lasher, editor of Industrial Relations News, 
discussed the rise and decline of the “soft- 
boiled” personnel administrator. “Many a per- 
sonnel man feels that human relations means 
sweetness to all and the use of kid gloves,” he 
said. “Today the personnel administrator is in- 
creasingly coming to realize that effective hu- 
man relations may call for firmness in dealing 


with employees.” 





THe Pustic Personnet Association had 
four regional conferences this spring. The 
southern conference, in Atlanta, stressed “Every 
Day” Problems. Carl H. Butler, Jr., chairman, 
divided the conference into common interest 
groups, arranging cracker barrel discussions for 
civil service commissioners, central agency 
heads, departmental personnel officers, exami- 
nation specialists, classification and pay special- 
ists, and fire and police representatives. 

The Central Region looked at both goals 
and practices under the chairmanship of Gess- 
ner A. Brown. Topics included, test segment 
construction; statistics for technicians; retire- 
ment planning; personnel officers’ functions; 
and effective communication. The program also 
included a session on examination planning and 
a get-together for police and fire commissions. 

Understanding was the Eastern Region 
theme. William E. McCarthy, chairman, 
planned sessions on the emerging problems in 
personnel management; employee participation 
in the development of personnel policies; re- 
moval of sub-standard employees; the strengths 
and weaknesses of simulation as an executive 
development tool; is unity of command possible 
with strong central personnel control?; recruit- 
ment for critical positions; the personnel man’s 
role in maximizing productivity; and poker, 
politics, and personnel.” 

The Western Region focused on manpower 
problems under the leadership of William B. 
Webster, chairman. Dr. Dale Yoder, director, 
division of industrial relations, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, gave the key- 
note address on “The Manpower Challenge of 
the Sixties.” Other topics considered by the con- 
ference were “problems involved in governmen- 
tal recognition and representation by employee 
groups;” “new developments in the legal aspects 
of labor relations in the public service;” “labor 
relations in the federal service;” “executive se- 
lection and development;” and “similarities and 
differences in personnel administration in indus- 
try and government.” 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Companies WuicH Sent EXECUTIVES TO THE 
University oF PirrspurcH’s MANAGEMENT PRos- 
LEMS FoR Executives ProcraM lost some of their 
best talent to the can opener industry—at least 
for a while. The 48 men who attended Pitt’s 
intensive eight-week management course com- 
peted in a business game, played with the help 
of an IBM 7070 computer. The game was part 
of MPE’s program for middle level executives 
to train them in making policy decisions. 

The computer was programmed to repre- 
sent an imaginary business situation. In it was 
stored information about broad economic trends 
for an entire imaginary business community 
over a four year period. Against this economic 
background the machine was taught to under- 
stand and handle the market of one particular 
industry. The industry selected was engaged in 
manufacturing can openers. The men divided 
into eight teams, and each six-man team became 
a can opener company. 

The real-life executives participating in the 
MPE course represented seventeen industries 
and the United States Army, Navy, and State 
Department. Thirty-six of the men came from 
16 states and the District of Columbia, while 
nine foreign nationals and three American citi- 
zens attended the course from companies in 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Republic, and Venezuela. 

Their program at Pitt included courses in 
business and government, financial policy, in- 
dustrial relations, management controls, mar- 
keting policy, and operating and administrative 
policy. 





A Creative ProsteM-Sotvine Instrrute for 
all levels of supervisors was conducted in May 
by the Management Institute at the University 
of Wisconsin. New to the MI program, the in- 
stitute is similar to a nationally-known creative 
problem-solving institute held annually at the 
University of Buffalo. 

The instructor was Joe Mason of Minneap- 


olis, Minnesota, a creativity consultant who was 
formerly creative supervisor with the Twin 
Cities Office of one of the nation’s largest ad- 
vertisnig agencies—Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. He has been on the teaching staff of 
the University of Buffalo institute since 1957. 

The institute employed the workshop tech- 
nique, with short lectures on principles and 
theory being followed by applications of the 
theories to problems chosen by the individual 
enrollees. 

The five main sessions were devoted to “In- 
troduction to Deliberate Creativity,” “Tech- 
niques for Improving Mental Efficiency and 
Creative Fluency,” “Processing Participants’ 
Problems,” “Applying Techniques to Prob- 
lems,” and “Evaluating and Selling Ideas.” 





GoveRNMENT, INDUSTRY, AND Lasor UNION 
Economists participated in a one-day institute 
in May sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and held in Washington, 
D. C. The topic was “Employment and Unem- 
ployment—The Problem of the 60’s.” 

Participants included: Clarence D. Long, 
department of political economics, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Yale Brozen, Graduate School 
of Business, University of Chicago; Neil Cham- 
berlain, Yale University; Robert J. Myers, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Peter Henle, assistant director 
of research, AFL-CIO, Washington; Burton N. 
Behling, chief economist, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads; George Terborgh, research di- 
rector, Machinery and Allied Products Institute; 
and Arthur E. Burns, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

There was discussion of the size and tex- 
ture of the labor force in the 1960's; the effects 
of automation, technological, and product 
change; and ways to solve the problems of un- 
employment and employment. 





Tue Nationa Orrice MANAGEMENT Asso- 
c1aTIon held its 42nd International Conference 
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and Exposition in St. Louis in May. More than 
40 technical sessions, forums and seminars were 


scheduled. 


Cameron Hawley, author of “Executive 
Suite,” “Cash McCall,” “The Lincoln Lords,” 
presented the keynote address. An all-day pro- 


gram in the form of a Management Game was 
arranged, and two all-day seminars featured 
exhaustive studies of “Total Administrative Ex- 
pense Control” and “Personal Leadership and 
Motivation,” presented respectively by Frank 
Knox of New York, and Thomas Lawrence of 
Kansas City. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Wet Derinep Opportunities FOR Ap- 
VANCEMENT go hand-in-hand with wage satis- 
faction for many employees, University of 
Michigan research indicates. This finding is re- 
ported by Martin Patchen (Ph.D.) of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center in 
“The Choice of Wage Comparisons,” chosen as 
one of the five best doctoral dissertations among 
those relevant to management or business ad- 
ministration for 1960-61 by the Ford Founda- 
tion, and scheduled for publication by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 

Previous research has shown that individual 
satisfaction with social rewards like promotion, 
pay, or type of job is strongly influenced by com- 
parisons with other workers. This study was 
designed to show how these comparisons are 
made. It was found that the comparisons a man 
chooses are influenced less by the actual, abso- 
lute amount of his earnings than they are by his 
standing relative to other workers like himself. 
Regardless of his own earnings, a worker whose 
income is less than others with similar age, 
skills, and education will make unfavorable 
comparisons. 

Dr. Patchen’s research, based on wage com- 
parisons chosen by 500 workers in an oil re- 
finery, also showed that the choice of unfavor- 
able comparisons was related to poorly defined 
chances for promotion. Those whose path up- 
ward in the company was surer and better de- 
fined tended to pick more favorable compari- 
sons. 

These “men on the move” also were more 
satisfied with their wage position. 

Men who accepted personal responsibility 
for their present job position also tended to pick 


more favorable comparisons. Those who felt 
their chance for getting ahead depended on 
things beyond their control or that promotion 
was not geared to personal performance tended 
to make unfavorable comparisons. 





A GovernMENT Monopoty Witt Controi 
Jos Pracements by 1975 if present trends con- 
tinue, according to Richard MacQuown, chair- 
man of the National Employment Association’s 
legislative committee. 

In an open letter to President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Mr. MacQuown, president of Pittsburgh’s 
Tomsett Associates, Inc., and an N.E.A. direc- 
tor, lashed out at what he called “bureaucratic 
metastasis” in the United States Employment 
Service. 

He said that state employment services, sup- 
ported by the U.S.E.S., are moving aggressively 
and with the full force of advertising and pro- 
motion into professional job counseling areas 
“where there is absolutely no need of govern- 
ment assistance.” 

He defines the term, bureaucratic metasta- 
sis, as “the damnable tendency of government 
to move without rhyme or reason into areas of 
human activity where it performs no useful 
function, threatens human freedom, deadens 
human initiative and offends human dignity.” 

Mr. MacQuown said that he has no quarrel 
with federally supported agencies where they 
fulfill their originally intended function of help- 
ing administer the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act and assisting unemployed workers in 
job location. 

“But today, a substantial percentage of the 
placements made by some 1,800 state agency 
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offices involve job transfers,” he said. “We're in 
favor of government aid for the needy,” the 
Pittsburgh executive said. “In fact, if the state 
agencies would use more of their $300 million 
plus operating budget to try to find jobs for the 
five and a half million unemployed in this coun- 
try, rather than assisting the employed, there 
might be fewer people out of work.” 

Mr. MacQuown believes that Congress 
should continue to give the U.S.ES. its appro- 
priation, but that it should specify that federal 
funds not be used for advertising for applicants 
or assignments, nor to support major recruiting 
or job evaluation programs for employers. And, 
if the government continues to give away serv- 
ices that business sells, an entire branch of pri- 
vate enterprise in this country will die. “To- 
day, 4,200 private employment agencies employ- 
ing 25,000 job counselors place more than four 
million job applicants annually. Tomorrow, the 
job applicant may have no choice in selecting an 
agency to handle his confidential job search, but 
will simply have to wait his turn in line at some 
bureaucrat’s office.” 





A Top Automotive Orriciat said that 
schools must train students how to think and let 
industry take over the job of teaching special- 
ized skills, in a speech made at the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky School Boards, in Lex- 
ington. 

Byron J. Nichols, Dodge general manager 
said, “The trouble with many schools .. . . is 
that they seldom force the student to exert him- 
self mentally. They do not accustom him to 
systematic, constant hard work.” 

Mr. Nichols, who is also a Chrysler Corpo- 
ration vice president with headquarters in De- 
troit, proposed formation of business-education 
committees on a community level. 

“By providing highly specialized training 
in the trades, schools are offering what frequent- 
ly can be better obtained during a young per- 
son’s early period of actual employment. . . 
In this fast-changing world, specialized skills 
are frequently of only short-term importance. 
Those who advocate training a student only 


for his first job may be doing their best to try 
to bury him in that first job.” 

Said Mr. Nichols: “More and more person- 
nel officers in industry are looking for employees 
who are able and anxious to acquire new skills, 
to adjust to new situations and to assume new 
responsibilities.” ; 

By allowing industry to take over the teach- 
ing of specialized skills, educators could do the 
job they alone are equipped to do: “sparking the 
curiosity of their students, giving them the 
ability to make wise decisions and opening 
young minds for a lifetime of learning.” 

Mr. Nichols suggested that with the right 
kind of cooperation and planning between busi- 
ness and education, it might be possible for in- 
dustrial training programs to expand to take 
over more of the job of providing practical and 
specialized training which is now a part of the 
secondary school curriculum. Industry, he said, 
is well-equipped to do this job. It has qualified 
instructors, and the methods, facilities and funds 
for keeping up with this country’s fast-moving 
technology.” He added that business should be 
able to find “new ways of supporting school ad- 
ministrators as they labor to carry out their big 
and increasingly difficult programs.” 

“Isn’t it possible,” he asked, “that the ex- 
perience of business managers with cost ac- 
counting, budgeting and cost controls could be 
increasingly useful to educational management? 
And perhaps many of the more advanced for- 
ward-planning techniques could be applied with 
good results to education.” 





Derecrive AND Unsare Work GARMENTS 
are among the most common causes of lost-time 
accidents in American business and industry. 
In almost all cases such costly mishaps could be 
prevented with a little care and know-how. 

The National Safety Council, in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Industrial Launderers, 
has just issued a leaflet which describes “the 
seven deadly sins of work garments” which may 
serve as an eye-opener to many companies. Gar- 
ment safety is an obvious, but frequently over- 
looked area of safety, the leaflet notes. Ripped 
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or torn clothing, trousers with cuffs, oil or 
chemical-soaked clothing that is not changed 
frequently enough—these and other common- 
place causes can lead to serious accidents, the 
leaflet points out. Serious falls, getting an arm 
or leg caught in moving machinery, burns, skin 
rashes, infections—these are a few “typical” ac- 


cidents which are frequently caused by unsafe 
work clothing. 

The leaflet describing the “seven deadly 
sins of garment safety” is available free, upon 
request, from the Institute of Industrial Laun- 
derers, 1833 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





CoMMEMORATING THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CounciL oF INDUSTRIAL 
Eprrors, “The ICIE File—A History of Indus- 
trial Journalism” was published in April. The 
book was written by William J. Cadigan, as- 
sistant to the president of the Massachusetts 
Electric Company and president of ICIE in 
1955-56. 

Mr. Cadigan traces the development and 
growth of industrial editing from the original 
“house organs” of the 1800’s. As the importance 
of the field grew the need to form an organiza- 
tion for industrial editors became apparent. 

Copies of the history may be ordered from 
the ICIE Central Office, 2108 Braewick Circle, 
Akron 13, Ohio. The price is $1 for members, 
$2.50 for non-members. 





Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Uranium 
Division, St. Charles, Missouri, publishes the 
Uranium Division News. Orval Heflin is the 
editor of this attractive thirty-page magazine 
which makes effective use of art work and 
photographs. 

An interesting analysis appeared in a recent 
issue, in which critics evaluated the news. Seven 
months after a revamping of the magazine the 
editor sent a questionnaire to all the readers. 
Favorite features were listed as the St. Charles 
County series, hobbies, interesting sidelights, 
new faces, jest in fun, and editorials, in that or- 
der. Close behind came sports and clubs re- 
ports, semi-technical articles, community activi- 
ties coverages, tongue-in-cheek tales and em- 
ployee benefits stories. 

Some readers felt that there was too much 
about the company in the magazine, and not 
enough about the employees. Others, that there 


were too many diagrams. Some wanted to 
hear more about the men in the plant, less about 
the wheels. 

The editor explains that the objectives of 
the magazine are: “to tell you about major ac- 
tivities and developments: to acknowledge your 
personal achievements: to keep you informed 
on timely topics and current happenings; to 
cultivate a feeling of greater friendliness among 
all of us; and to maintain, throughout the Com- 
pany, a feeling of common purpose.” 

In order to accomplish these goals, he says, 
“we made the old News into a magazine, 
changed the format, used more pictures, went 
to a different style of type, spruced-up the lay- 
out, splashed it with color, made it bigger, 
started using the staff writer approach, and 
changed it to a bi-monthly. 

“We set out with the prime purpose of pub- 
lishing a magazine that had maximum appeal 
to the most Mallinckrodt people. We aimed 
every issue at having something of interest to 
everyone—hobbies, politics, humor, accomplish- 
ments and plans. We have tried to reach you 
all with something.” 

Here is at least one “critic” who judges that 
editor Heflin has succeeded admirably in achiev- 
ing his goals. 





The Bell News published by Bell Telephone 
Company in Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has a 
piquant Canadian flavor. For instance, editor 
Robert H. Spencer has a helpful story in a 
spring issue explaining that Western Region 
Employees will reecive a new type of pay 


” 


“cheque.” He explains the improvements such 
as self-explanatory headings for earnings and 


deductions, and the date of the particular pay 
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period shown on the stub portion as well as on 
the “cheque.” 

Even the sports news bears a distinctly 
Canadian stamp, with reports of ice hockey 
games, and “Curling Bonspiels.” “Showing a 
remarkable change of form, a rink skipped by 
Hugh Walford, Sr., won a prize for the lowest 
number of points and also captured a prize for 
the biggest end of the day—a six end.” This 
took place at the first annual bonspiel. 





Some enlightenment on the subject of 
curling comes from another Canadian publica- 
tion, Sun Spots, published by the Vancouver 
Sun, with Morgan Whidden as editor. A car- 
toon in a recent issue shows players in sweaters 
and tam o’shanters sweeping away with their 
brooms, while one smug looking fellow is using 
a vacuum sweeper! The same issue contained 
an epic poem by the sixteen year old daughter 
of an employee, describing her father in a curl- 
ing match. Perhaps a few of her verses will 
give those of us south of the border more of a 
clue as to how the game is played. 


“Have you ever seen them curling 
Where they send the rocks a’twirling 
And then proceed to give them chase 
With brooms to keep the rocks in place? 


These tam o’shanters, what a bunch! 
Some o’er their frenzied brooms will hunch 
And slap the ice in rhythmic time 

To keep the curling rock in line. 


The skip is boss and lays the law 

He reads the ice for every draw 

"Tis he who signals every play 

It is he who might win and save the day. 
Though curling seems to be confusing 
The curlers always prove amusing.” 


An interesting column, “Sun Spots Looks 
Back” is composed of brief items from the same 
month over a period of the past six years. 


The Telephone News is published by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, and 
is an impressive full-scale magazine. The editor 


is Wilfred J. Hlivko, and the purpose of the 
magazine, according to the masthead is to keep 
the telephone man or woman informed of what 
is going on in the company, what his associates 
are doing, why the Company follows the poli- 
cies it does. 

A well-illustrated article on “The Two C’s 
in Our Future . . . Communications and Com- 
petition” drives home some vital truths. The 
competition is skillfully and clearly described, 
and the author concludes that “we must in- 
crease our knowledge of customers’ needs, ex- 
pand our sales effort—and our creativity—and 
continue to improve service at every level. We 
must get to know our competitors—who they 
are, what they offer, how they operate—and 
surpass their best efforts with our even better re- 
sults. The reason for our success in the past is 
the same as the key to our growth in the fu- 
ture—a combination of vigorous spirit, creative 
effort, and superior service applied to every job 
in our Companies.” 





NEW SUBSCRIBER'S OFFER! 


If you are reading this issue of THE PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL as a “non-subscriber"—perhaps using a 
library copy or a “passed-on" copy—you'll perhaps be 
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to this magazine. 
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HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PERSONNEL Executives: Accurate, na- 
tion-wide list of over 135 top executive recruiting firms. 
Know who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. 
Execaid, Dept. JA, Box 2647, New York 17, N.Y. 





Want HicHer Savary, greater opportunity, more security? 
Investigate job market. Get free copy. National Employment 
Reports, 20 E. Jackson, 902-L, Chicago 4, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL: Energetic administrator 
desires challenging position in industrial relations, personnel 
or related fields. Over ten years diversified experience in- 
cluding labor relations, contract negotiations and adminis- 
tration, personnel, wage administration, employment, train- 
ing, employee benefits, office management, customer rela- 
tions and sales. Five years experience in industrial relations 
with one of the “Big Three” automobile companies. B.S. 
degree in industrial relations, age 33, married. Salary re- 
quired $10,000. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box 754. 


Traininc Director: Twelve years of training experience in 
the United States, Europe and Latin America with a major 
oil corporation. Achieved position responsible to headquar- 
ters management for the nature, quality, cost and results of 
training in all company affiliates worldwide. Proven capacity 
to develop and implement a complete and appropriate plan 
of training for all organizational units from an individual to 
a multi-company corporation. Experienced in successful tech- 
niques for the organization, direction, coordination, control 
and financing of training. Executive references will so attest. 
Age 43. Salary open. For complete resume and further 
information reply Box 768. 


SEEKING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL Position, N. Y.: Presently 
Staff Assistant to Sales Manager Top Financial Company. 
Systems and E.D.P. Background. BA Psychology, MBA 
Personnel Management 1962. Married, age 28. Resume on 
request. Reply ‘Box 766. 


EmpLovee RELATIONS MANAGER/ASSISTANT MANAGER: Fifteen 
years of experience in the employee relations functions of a 
large international corporation. Last three years as Assistant 
Employee Relations Manager of an affiliate operating in six- 
teen countries of the Caribbean and Central America. Directly 
responsible for the functions of employment, compensation, 
training, personnel and plans administration, plans and poli- 
cies development, and partially responsible for labor relations. 
Married. Age 43. Willing to relocate. Salary open. For 
resume and business references reply Box 767. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: Broad successful background of 13 
years experience with two chemical companies, presently 
Salaried Personnel Manager. Proven accomplishmnts in 
Technical Recruiting, Compensation Administration, Super- 
visory Training, Job Analyst, Research and Development of 
Effective Policy. B.S. Degree plus graduate work. Age 35, 
Family, Active in Community Affairs. Challenging opportu- 
nity required. Reply Box 769 for detailed resume. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR OR AssisTANT: University grad- 
uate, cum laude, with 11 years diversified experience, in- 
cluding labor contract negotiations, as personnel director of 
small company. Enthusiastic, imaginative, and seasoned 
enough at age 41 to function effectively from start. Seek 
challenging opportunity with dynamic firm. Member of 
ASPA. Reply Box 770, for prompt resume. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Experienced in personnel ob- 
jectives, policies, procedures, orgahization planning, man- 
power controls, personnel research,, employee utilization. Will 
assist Management in getting full measure from the person- 
nel function. Masters Degree in Personnel Management. Age 
42. Reply Box 771. 

ATTENTION: PH.D. Epucation: Six years in Industrial Rela- 
tions, training, communications, recruiting, salary administra- 
tion. Age 39. Will relocate anywhere in the world for an 
organization interested in having a personnel department 
based on the philosophy that ‘a function better pay for 
itself or it will be dropped.” Salary requirements high. 
Ability, loyalty, drive—even higher. Reply Box 772. 
INpUsTRIAL RELATIONS/MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT: Five 
years plant experience with the Industrial Relations Section 
of a multi-plant organization. Responsibilities have included 
labor relations, employment, unemployment benefit plans, 
training, testing and employee services MBA obtained 
through co-op and part-time efforts. Present salary $8400. 
Age 28. Married. Willing to relocate. Reply Box 773. 
PERSONNEL Director: Nearly 12 years experience in all 
phases of personne! management. Presently personnel man- 
ager for firm employing 500. Age 33, married. BS degree. 


Will reloate. Earning $12,000. Reply Box 774. 





PERSONNEL/INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS: MBA degree. Experienced 
in most phases of Personnel. Includes grievances, training, 
safety, benefits administration, counseling and employment. 
Seeking a challenging and responsible job with a small to 
medium sized company located in the Southeast. Age 30, 
married. Resume on request. Reply Box 775. 
PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Director: Proven record 
of accomplishments. Capable of setting up and maintaining 
excellent employee relation program. Experience includes 
contract negotiations as top man for multi-plant operation, 
employee benefits plans, management development, train- 
ing, safety, communication and hiring at all levels. Enthu- 
Siastic initiator and organizer and work with minimum of 
direction. Large company experience plus legal training. 
Age 45, married-—two children. Reply Box 776. 
PERSONNEL: Five years experience in employment, placement, 
testing, test development, recruiting, organization planning, 
and some labor and job analysis. B.A. Psychology with post 
graduate work. Age 35. Married. Salary $8,000. Will re- 
locate. Seeking greater professional opportunities. For 
resume, reply Box 777 


// 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION/MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT: 
Over 20 years diversified experience with two multi-plant 
manufacturing firms at both division and general office level. 
Strong background in Recruiting and Placement, Training 
Programs, Policy Development, Employee Benefits, Wage 
and Salary Administration, and Communications. Married. 
Three children. College graduate. Prefer Ohio or adjacent 
states. Resume on request. Reply Box 778 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





MANPOWER" 
AS 
TEMPORARY 
VACATION 
REPLACEMENTS 


Call-us for 

TYPISTS - STENOS 

IBM OPERATORS 

FILE CLERKS 

GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 


Manpower Gals stay on Manpower’s 
payroll while they work in your 
office. Use them to keep your work 
current a day, a week, or longer. 

We pay all salaries, taxes, and 
insurance — keep all payroll records. 
Manpower Gals are known for 
their ability to step into your office 
and start work immediately. 


manpower, inc. 


Over 200 Offices in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, & Europe 
World Headquarters: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BNA 


1. 


BNA’s Management 
Development Services 


Stimulating Development Programs 
and Aids for All Levels of Management 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING FILMS— 
short, 16-mm color and sound films 
designed to precede and stimulate 
discussion on leadership, motivating 
employees to better teamwork and 
productivity, giving orders and in- 
structions, and listening. Complete 
Discussion Plan with each film. For 
sale or rent. Previews may be arranged. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: INDUS- 


TRIAL SERIES—a practical course in 
industrial and human relations for 
supervisors and middle management. 
Dr. Paul Pigors’ 16-case study pro- 
gram including manual, workbooks, 
and complete course material. 


. THE INCIDENT PROCESS: GOV- 


ERNMENT SERIES—same as _ the 
Industrial Series except a program of 
13 government case studies. 


. MODERN MANAGEMENT—a 4- 


page, bi-weekly letter to your super- 
visors On communicating and working 


with people. Features news on business 
and economic developments... im- 
portant case studies .. . interviews... 


reports on speeches and articles of 


note... competition... on all matters 
that contribute to better supervision 
and management. Monthly memobook. 


. THE EXECUTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 


—encourages executive reading by 
making easily available the latest books 
on business management, personnel 
development, community and national 
affairs, international affairs, history 
and biography, science and philoso- 
phy. Executives of participating or- 
ganizations also receive additional 
benefits and privileges. 


. “HERE'S HOW” BOOKLETS —a se- 


ries of illustrated 12-page booklets 
offering clear, concise and practical 
information from experienced man- 
agement men concerning 40 different 
supervisory problem areas. 


Full details by return mail. Use coupon below (no obligation, of course). 
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NAME_ 
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ADDRESS 





The BUREAU of NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Inc. 
1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on each of the follow- 
ing Management Development Services. (Circle the numbers desired.) 1 





23 4 5 6 
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666 
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